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Sermons, 
NO, XXVIIL 
KEDRON AND GETHSEMANE. 

Joun xiii. 1. He went forth with his disciples 
ever the breok Kedron, where was a garden. 

That season of the year is arrived, my friends, 
in which you celebrate the birthday of your 
liberties, That summer seasen of ¢he heart is 
come, in which you commemorate the able de- 
fenders of your rights, the brave deliverers of 
your country ; when with peculiar emotion yore 
remember the wise statesman and the undaunt- 
ed champien, the victor and the devoted, of the | 
revolution. At the names of Warren, Hancock, 
and Adams, Franklin, La Fayette, and Wash- | 
ington,—at these names, and names resembling 
these, which time shall delight to honor, and | 
which immortality shall haliow and love, you| 
feel the warm swell, the life-bloed current of 
your heart, grow stronger and more glowing. 
Even the battle ground of other days, when 
Freedom witnessed the straggies of her sons,— 
those scenes ef valor and victory, of triumph or 
misfortune, awake in your bosom a throb of en- 
thusiasm and gratitude. Yes,—At the very 
sound of Bunker-t]ill or Brandywine, White 
Plains, er Yorktown, Monmouth or Saratoga, 
the dark and wintry passage of the Delaware,— 
you live in the past, you thank God for the 
present, and you hail in the future the vision 
of your country’s glory. P 

Ah my friends, candidates for an immortal 
fife, does He alone who loves his country, does 
the parrior alone, find souls that elevate and 
scenes thet inspire? © believe not, believe 
not, the unjust surmise, The Christian, too, 
has his souls of sublimity, his scenes of inspira- 
tion, The Christian too, has his glorious com- 
pany of prophets and apostles, his noble army 
of martyrs, and Jesus Christ, the great deliver- 
er from the power of death. The Christian, 
too, has his Betalehem and Nazareth, his 
banks of the Jordan and shores ef Gennesareth, 
his mount of transfiguration, his dark passage 
of the Kedron, his garden of Olivet, his mount 
Calvary. Every spot, which the foot of his 
master impressed, is fuli of tender association ; 
every spot, on which his eye beamed benevo- 
lence, weaves the verdure of immertality; every 
spot, which kis heavenly voice saluted, he deems 
consecrated to the heart and the soul. While 
therefore, my friends, you approve the ardor of 
the patriot, while you would even emulate his 
impulses in regard to the glery of your inde- 
pendence ;—come with me this merning to the 
HOLY LaNpP of the CurisTian, come to the 
birth-place of redemption, cross the brook Ke- 
dron, and enter yonder garden of Gethsemane, 


1, The brook Kedron flows immediately by } 


Jerusalem, washing its eastern boundary. It 
is a small temporary stream, sometimes wholly 
dry,and semetimes swollen by powerful rains to 
a torrent: descending from the mountains of the 
north, it runs throwgh the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and passes off to the south into the Dead Sea. 

According to Maimonides, an eminent Jew 
of the twelfth century, there was a foot cause- 
way, or bridge partly supported on arches, ex- 
tending from the temple across this valley to 
the mount of Olives. By this passage was the 
victim led, whose ashes were to form a cere- 
monial of universal purification. Alas, a nobler 
victim is passing the causeway now, the lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world, appoint- 
ed to purify ail who would welcome his blood 
of sprinkling, and apply it to their hearts, 

It was by this bridge-passage across the 
Kedron, that David tiade his escape from Je- 
rusalem, when his son Absalom had usurped 
the government. He went up by the ascent of 
mount Olivet: ke wept as he went up, and had 
his head cevered, and his feet bare, And all 
the people who were with him, covered every 
one his own head; and they went up weeping, 
weeping with a loud voice as they went And 
wher David reached the summit of the moun- 
tain, he worshipped God, 

Ah, little did this monarch imagine, that his 
illustrious descendant, the Messiah, was there, 
more than a thousand years afterward, to weep 
over his beloved city,—was to cry ‘QO Jerusa- 
lem! Jerusalem!’ frem that same eminence. 
Little did this monarch imagine, that He whom 
the multitudes of Jerusalem would salute, Ho- 
sannah to the Son of David! blessed be he who 
comes in the name of the Lord! Hosannah in 
the highest!—that even he would cross the 
Kedron, oppressed with the weight of sorrow ; 
would suffer the extremest dread and depres- 
sion in the garden of Olivet; would be betray. 
ed by one of his own favored companions ; 
would be apprehended by his enemies, re-con- 
ducted to the city, aceused of blasphemy and 
rebellion, condemned, and crucified. 

Mysterious are the views of the Omniscient ; 
mysterious are the appointments of infinite 
Wisdom. Thy way, O Lord, is on the sea; 
thy path is on the deep waters ; yet thy foot- 
steps are unperceived and unknown. That di- 
vine personage, who was a ray of God’s glory, 
and an image of his perfections; he to whom 
the Supreme Being did not impart his spirit by 
measure ; he whom the Eternal commissioned 
as a mediator, a reconciler, a redeemer, the 
Savior of the world; even this exalted being 
you behold a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. You see him, now little more than 
thirty years old, endure the prospect of cruci- 
fixion almost immediately impending over him. 
You see him celebrate the passover for the last 
time, At the close of this festival, you hear 
him institute the Sacramental Supper, and bless 
the memorials of his death. This do in re- 
membrance of me. O what consideration for 
human infirmity is here! what affection for the 
souls, which he came to purify for the divine 
presence! He loves them to the last; he 
leaves them a bond of intimacy and union with 
himself, a medium of communication between 
earth and heaven. 

2. You now see Jesus enjoy, with his little 
band, a soothing and elevating hymn. This 





too is for the last time, You then listen to his 


discourse in the guest-chamber. Oh how af- 
fectionate, how consolatory, how sublime, that 
farewell of the heart! You observe him rise 
in the midst of it, as if overwhelmed with the 
future, appalled by the shadows of coming 
events: you see him conduct his disconsolate 
followers into the open air: you see him lead 
them toward the Kedron, instructing, admon- 
ishing, and comforting them as he -advances : 
Let not your heart be troubled. Confide in 
me also. In my Father's house are many man- 
sions. I will come again, and receive you to 
myself; that where I am, ye also may be. 
Greater love has no man, greater love can no 
man discover, than this, that he lay down his 
life for his friends, Ye are my friends, if ye 
do whatsoever I command you. If ye loved 
me, ye would rejoice because I go to the Fath- 
er; for my Father is greater than I. 

This melancholy group you now perceive 
crossing the bridge of the Kedron,—in the 
depth of night. It is the full moon of the pas- 
sover; but heavy black clouds enwrap both 
earth and sky, as if nature sympathized with 
the Savior in his hour of deep distress. Ob- 
jects are obscurely discerned amid the gloom. 
Mysterious sounds come wafted on the still air. 
A murmur, as of a remote multitude, comes 
from Jerusalem: dull and dead, the hollow 
sounds grow onthe ear, The whispering of 
the waters, passing underneath the arches, 
breathes upon the heart a supernatural awe ; 
while voices of mourning, as it were voices of 
pitying spirits, seem to descend from the re- 
gion of the clouds. You behold the group 
slowly pass over, and, at the foot cf Olivet, en- 
ter the fatal garden,—the garden of Gethse- 
mane, 

Many times has this inclosure welcomed the 
Messiah and his companions; many times has 
it afforded a retreat from toil, a retreat for 
prayer, friendly communion, and tranquil enjoy- 
ment. Alas, it is a scene of composure, of 
sweet communion, no more. The hour of ago- 
ny, the hour of apprehension, is momently ap- 
proaching,-—it is come. 

Jesus says to his disciples, «Sit down here, 
while I go and pray yonder.’ Then he takes 
with him Peter, James, and John, withdraws 
with them about a stone’s cast, and thus ex- 
presses to them the sinking of his overburden- 
ed heart: ‘My soul is overwhelmed with in- 
tense anguish and consternation,—even unto 
death: remain here, and watch.’ Then he re- 
moves a little from them, falls on his face, and 
prays, saying:—‘O my Father, all thiags are 
possible to thee:—take away this cup from 
me :—yet not what I will, but what thou wilt.’ 

He then returns to those three disciples, 
finds them asleep, and says to Peter: Simon. 
sleepest thou? couldst not thou watch one hour? 
Watch and pray, that you yourselves enter not 
into these trials. The spirit indeed is willing, 
but human nature is weak. 

A second time he goes away and prays, ‘O 
my Father, if this cup cannot pass away from 
me, except I drink it, thy will be done.’ 

Then le returns, and again finds them asleep; 
for their eyes are heavy, and they know not 
what to answer him. 

A third time he leaves them; and being in 
an agony, he prays more earnestly; and his 
sweat becomes, as it were, great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground. Alas, is there no 
help ? is there no voice of sympathy? is there 
no eye to pity, no arm to save, no being to al- 
leviate a pressure like this? Are both earth 
and heayen insensible to his strong crying and 
tears? Behold, all ye who distrust the power 
of prayer; behold, an angel is commissioned 
from heaven, to strengthen and support,—to 
comfort and encourage in the valley of humilia- 
tion. Then never, oh never distrust the Omni- 
present.—Him who heareth prayer. All ye 
who are suppliants in sincerity, Jehovah will 
hear you in the day of trouble: the name of 
the God of Jacob will defend you: he will 
send vou help from the Sanctuary, and strength- 
en you from Zion, 

3. Now when Jesus rises up from prayer, 
blessed be God! he feels the mortal paroxysm 
gone ; but when he comes to his disciples, —O 
feeble humanity !—he finds them asleep from 
sorrow. QOnce more he says to them: ‘ Do you 
still sleep, and take your rest? Itis all over 
now: the hour, the moment of distress, is come: 
behold, the Son of man is betrayed into the 
hands of sinners. - Arise ; let us go; behold, 
he who delivers me up, is here.’ 

Immediately, even while the words are on 
his lips, Judas appears: he has received a band 
of soldiers and officers from the chief priests, 
from the elders and Pharisees, and he approach- 
es with lanterns and torches and weapons. 
Advancing a few steps before the crowd, the 
traitor presumes to draw near to Jesus and to 
kiss him. But Jesus fastens his eye upon him, 
and exclaims with awful emotion: —‘ Jupas !— 
betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss ??— 
Knowing all therefore that is coming upon him, 
he turns from the traitor,—the wretch who bar- 
ters life for silver,—moves forward in a sub- 
lime self-possession, the majesty of innocence, 
and says to officers and soldiers,—* Whom 
seck ye ?’ 

They answered him: ‘Jesus of Nazareth !’ 

Jesus replies, ‘I am he.’ 

No sooner does he utter this expression, ] 
am he, than they shrink back over-awed, and 
fall to the ground shuddering. 

Again therefore he demands, * Whom seek 
ye?’ They say, ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ 

Jesus answers,‘I have told you that [am 
he: if therefore ye seek me, let these depart.’ 

Then the crowd press forward, trembling 
with guilt, fear, and superstition: they lay their 
ruffian hands on Jesus, and apprehend him. 

And behold, Simon Peter can restrain his 
vehement emotion no longer. His hot hand,— 
long has it been grasping his sword. He now 
unsheathes the sword; and while the torch- 
light streams upon the uplifted blade, he rush- 
esto his master’s defence. He wields the 
weapon like a madman; he smites a servant of 
the high priest, and cuts off his right ear. But 
Jesus instantly interposes, and exclaims :— 
‘Hold! so far as this, Peter!’* and touching 
the man’s ear, he heals him, Then he says to 








this ardent disciple, ‘Put up your sword into 
the scabbard; the cup which my Father has 
given me, shall [ not drink it? Do you imag- 
ine, that I cannot this moment beseech him ? 
and he would send to my rescue more than 
twelve legions of angels, But how then could 
the scriptures be fulfilled, which declare these 
events to be inevitable ?” 

Then all the disciples forsake him and flee. 
They flee amid the obscurity of night; they 
flee into the recesses of Gethsemane, the groves 
of Olivet,—or repass the Kedron to their sad- 
dened homes. They forsake that beloved Lord, 
who has just interposed to secure their safety. 
They leave him alone, as he foretold them ; yet 
he is not alone, because the Father is with 
him. 

And where is Judas, that black-souled trai- 
tor ?—-Better had it been for that miserable 
man, had he never seen the light. He plunges 
amid the darkness,—the horror and hell of his 
own conscience,—the memory of ingratitude 
and baseness unexampted. Remorse, despair, 
self-murder,—these are crushing the miscreant 
to the dust. He perishes: this very morning, 
even before the master he has betrayed, he per- 
ishes, 

And where is he, who promised to accompa- 
ny his master both to prison and to death? 
W here 3s he, who has faced the multitude un- 
terrified? Alas, even the impassioned Peter,— 
he too stands remote. He beholds the torches 
flashing upon the trees of the gardens, flashing 
upon the waters of the Kedron, upon the 
swords, the clubs, the fierce gestures, the infu- 
riate faces of the throng. Even Peter’s heart 
fails him: he follows,—follows but to deny the 
master he loves,—the Son of the living God,— 
who has the words of everlasting life. From 
this scene of agonizing woe, he sees him led 
away bound to Annas—to the palace of Caia- 
phas—to the judgment-hall of Pontius Pilate— 
to an extorted condemnation—to mockery—to 
being spit upon——to blows of the fist--to blows 
of the palms of the hands—to the purple robe, 
the reed of royalty, the crown of thorns, and 
being kneeled to in derision: alas, within a 
few hours, he beholds him hurried to Calvary, 
and his tender limbs nailed, shrinking to the 
cross, 

Sinners of the gospel, behold the man ; look 
unto him, and live. [e passes the brook Ke- 
dron weeping: it is for you. He is agonized 
in Gethsemane: those blood-like drops are fall- 
ing for you, He endures the inhumanities of 
his nation: there is a cause, an awful cause,— 
itis your sins. Inthe moment of desertion, 
he cries with a loud voice: Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabacthani, O sinners, this voice, this heart- 
subduing voice, is for you. He proclaims on 


the moment of sinking nature, It is finished +} 


hows bis languid ‘ead, ond.enpiz oe Daney 
dying mortals, he is tried in all things like your- 
selves, He compassionately feels for your in- 
firmities. He discovers this resemblance to 
you, that you may bear his cross daily, follow 
him, and enter into his glery, 

O then, come to him, weary and heavy laden, 
receive the rest he gives. At his smile of wel- 
come, bring in your adherence. Give proof of 
your allegiance and loyalty, Give up, at his 
voice of invitation, your insupportable burdens, 
Believe me, there is nothing stable on earth 
but hope in Christ,—but confidence in his bles- 
sed disclosures, O tlien, live for immortality ; 
—become heirs of light, and sons of God. To 

















to his own home in heaven. 


not that we loved God, but that God loved us, 
and sent his Son to proclaim this blessed news 
of salvation,—even this,—that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him, should not perish, but have ev- 
erlasting life, 


*See Wakefield. The common rendering is fee- 
ble. 


Lurner never was ashamed of the time 
when, pressed by hunger, he sadly begged his 
bread. So far from it, that he thought with 
gratitude of the poverty of his youth. He re- 
garded it as the means which God employed to 
mate him what he afterwards became, and he 
felt thankful for it. The cundition of poor 
children who were forced to pursue the same 
life, touched his heart. ‘Do not despise,’ said 
he the boys who, in singing before the houses, 
ask their bread for the love of God ; for I have 
done the same thing. It is true that afterwards 
my father generously and faithfully supported 
me at the university of Erfurt, and aided we by 
the sweat of his brow. But I have been a poor 
beggar, And now, by means of my pen, I have 
come so far that 1 would not change fortunes 
with the Grand Turk himself. Moreover, if a 
man were to hoard up al! that the world can 
bestow, I would not take it in exchange for 
what I have. And yet [ wou!d not have ar- 
rived at this point if I had not been sent to 
school, and if [ had not learned to write.’ Thus 
the illustrious man found the origin of his glory 
in his first humble beginning. He was not 
ashamed or afraid to remember that the voice, 
whose accents startled the empire and the 
world, a little while ago begged bread in the 
stiects of a poor city. —D’.dubigne, 


Translated for the Register and Observer. 
GERMAN PARABLES. 


1. Adam and the Seraph. 

One evening Adam rested on a hill under a 
tree in the garden of Eden. His brow was 
turned upwards and looked at the Heavens. 
A Seraph stood before him and said, ‘ why look- 
est thou so anxiously to the Heavens? What 
lackest thou, Adam?’ What should I lack, re- 
plied the father of the human race, here in this 
dwelling of peace? But mine eye looks to the 
stars which glitter above. And I wish for the 
wings of the eagle, to soar up to them and to 
see their radiant forms near at hand, 

Thou hast these wings answered the seraph. 
And be touched Adam, and Adam sank to slum- 
ber ind dreamed, and he thought in his dream 
soared to the Heavens, 
ngth he awoke ; he looked around and 








the tree, But rhe Seraph stood before him 
and said, what thinkest thou Adam? Adam 
answered and said. Lo’ I was above, in the 
vaults of Heaven, and wandered among the 
stars, and soared around Orion, the seven stars 
and the ITyades,—radiant worlds, great and 
lordly like the sun, rolled over me,—the white 
path thou seest above, is a sea of light full of 
glistening worlds. Above this sea of light is 
another, and yet another. And on these ra- 





him unite yourselves by bonds indissoluble as) 


eternity. Embrace his 
honored name; breathe his heavenly spirit; ob- 
serve his life-giving principles of conduct. 
Learn of him as your master and exemplar. 
Like him, be meek and lowly in heart; be de- 
vout and affectionate like hi:n; and like him ye 
shall find rest to your souls. For his yoke is 
easy, and his burden is light. 

My Christian friends, allow me to indulge 
the persuasion, that from month to month you 
do experience something of this ease of heart, 
something of this lightness of soul, something 
of this peace with God surpassing comprehen- 
sion. You feel, I trust, more and more of your 
oppressive burdens removed; you attain to a 
stronger and stronger assurance, that you are 
nearer to salyation now, than you were when 
you believed, Like your perfect exemplar, in- 
deed, you cross your stream of sorrow ; but you 
experience the ‘uses of adversity to be sweet.’ 
You enter your garden of suffering; but angels 
from heaven, you feel, are encamping around 
you, strengthening ard delivering you. From 
every pressure you rise elastic: a divine vigor 
imparts lightness to your step: you march on 
in the energy of Him, whose grace, he has 
promised, shal! be sufficient for you. O bless- 
ed promise! Give him glory for its bestowal. 
Every year attach yourselves more warmly to 
his interest. Every month become more faith- 
ful and confiding, every week more watchfal 
und given to prayer. Whenever your Father 
sends you a night of calamity,—for these shad- 
ows of death be commissions to all,--remember 
your Master’s passing the Kedron, and his mys- 
terious trials of Gethsemane. 

Come then, brethren and sisters, come this 
morning ;-—not to the swellins of Jordan; not 
to the torrent of Kedron; not tothe horror, the 
heart-appalling fears, of Gethsemane ;——O no, 
my Christian friends;—come to a fountain, 
whose waters flow on to eternity untroubled ; 
—-come to the shores of the water of life, pro- 
ceeding from the throne of God and the lamb ; 
—-come to the margin of that river, whose 
gentle streains make glad the city of God, 
whose sweet murmurs enliven and refresh the 
garden of the Most High ;—that garden, in the 
midst of which rises the Tree of Life, produc- 
ing fruit every month, and affording leaves for 
the healing of the world,—the health, vigor, 
and expansion of the soul. O come to the 
bread of life, the cup of blessing ;—to the dear 
bosom of him, who welcomes his friends on 
earth, who illuminates their minds, elevates 
their hopes, purifies their hearts; and when 
the sun of their probation goes down, when the 
waves of Kedron are overpassed, and the gar- 
den of Gethsemane forever fades from their 
view, who lifts upon their vision the sweet 
dawning of an eternal day, and bids them wel- 


overtures; take his) 





diant worlds dwell beings like me, and pray to 
the Lord and praise his name. Seraph, hast 
thou led me ? 

This tree, answered the seraph, has over- 
shadowed thee, and on this hill has thy body re- 
posed. But behold, Adam, in thee dwells a 
seraph who can soar through the courses of the 
worlds, and the higher he ascends, the more 
profoundly he worships before Jehovah. Son 
of the dust, honor and watch this seraph, lest 
pleasure should weaken his wing and bind him 
to the earth, 

Thus spoke the seraph and vanished. 


2. The Invisible Prince. 

In a distant land towards the East dwelt a 
little nation which was superstitious and idola- 
trous. When they consulted a Kader about 
the choice of a ruler, they agreed to choose a 
stranger; and they selected a young man of 
the house of Israel, whose name was Abia ; 
they chose him for their king, It was about 
the time when Shalmanassar destroyed the 
house of Israel and dispersed the people over 
all the world. 

But Abia, a pious man, was much disturbed 
because he was to rule over an idolatrous peo- 
ple. And since he could not avoid it, he 
mourned in his heart. But the spirit of the 
Lord said to him, Thinkest thou I could not de- 
stroy their idols? Yet I let my sun shine 
upon them. Do likewise. 

So Abia left them alone, and ruled wisely. 
Then he thought, perhaps my son might succeed. 
When the hour came for him to depart from 
them, he said to the people, Behold Lam about 
to die, and my son shall be your King, You 
have not seen his face. But you will know his 
government by its fruits. Follow him, he will 
conduct you wisely. 

The people promised to do so, and when 
Abia was departed, they obeyed the unknown 
ruler to their great advantage, for his govern- 
ment was Jike that of a father, and the com- 
mandments that proceeded from his gates were 
Wisdom, Righteousness and Goodness. Like 
the rays of the sun, veneration for the unknown 
ruler diffused itself over all the inhabitants of 
the land. When there was distress, the King’s 
help appeared. ‘Thereupon the people wonder- 
ed, and said one to another, We do not see him, 
how can he see us? For he lived in the re- 
tirement of his court, and no man saw his face. 

So much the more the people desired to look 
upon him and to bless him; and they said, We 
have our gods before our eyes, we can see 
aud handle them; why then should we not see 
the face of our King, who is more than a fath- 
er to us. Others made imaginary likenesses 
of him, and one man said of one he had made, 
See, that is he, it must be like him. 

Finally the anxiety was very great, and the 
people assembled about the doers of the court, 
and intreated with one consent, Ah, may our Lord 
the King let us see his face. 

Then the lofty gates were opened ; the King 
appeared in simple garments, and said te the 


Friends of | people, I am your King, Then the peop! 
a crucified Savior, here is love, perfect love: | blessed him and shouted aloud. But as they 


ed that he was resting on the hill under | 


looked on him they were all astonished and 
said, We know thy face, For he had often been 
amongst them, but they did not know him and 
took him for a stranger or a servant, 

The King nodded, and when silence was 
made he opened his mouth and exclaimed, Now 
you see me that I am a man like you. You 
think that these hands, and feet, these eyes and 
lips, which are mortal and corruptible, have 
ruled over you. No! that which has led, bles- 
sed, and rejoiced you through me,—that you 
cannot see nor look upon. I myself cannot sce 
it. Can you see Wisdom, Goodness and Righ- 
teousness? ‘They were near you, as I walked 
unknown among you, You see me, but you see 
not them. Judge for yourselves what [ amin my 
earthly form. Can the visible produce the in- 
visible. What is in me is not mine, but‘his 
who has made me your King. 

So spoke the illustrious Prince. But the 
people returned to their homes, blessing and 
thanking him, and they broke up the images and 
likenesses they had made of him. 

Soon after they broke to pieces their idols 
and believed in the invisible. 





(From the Providence Journal.) 
UNITARIAN CHURCH—NEW BEDFORD 
MASS. 

On a visit,a few days since, to New Bedford, 
Mr Editor, I saw the beautiful church recently 
erected and dedicated there. And as itis from 
a design of an accomplished and ingenious fel- 
low citizen, Major Russell Warren, and the 
carpentry was executed by the Messrs Martin, 
also of our city, it deserves at least a passing 
notice in the Journal, The masonry was done 
by Mr Seth H. Ingalls, of New Bedford. 

The exterior of the church presents to the 
eye a grand and imposing specimen of the Go- 
thic architecture, equal, if not superior, to any 
thing in that style yet executed amongst us, 
It is built entirely of native granite, rough ash- 
ler laid in courses, and is eighty feet wide by 
one hundred and eight feet long; the walls 
are three feet and a half thick in the basement, 
and above the basement to the top two and a 
half, rising forty feet to the summit of the bat- 
tlements. There are more than seven thousand 
tons of stone in the entire building, and some 
single blocks weigh eight tons. The roof is 
covered with tin, painted. 

There are a centre tower, and towers on 
each corner; each of them having heavy but- 
tresses on the corners, and crowned with pro- 
per battlements, all of granite to the very top, 
The buttresses of the towers are displayed, and 
project five feet from the wall, showing four 
feet in froat. The faces of tiese towers are 
| perfurated with the cross, and with plain per- 
pendicular crenelles, and in the lower section 
have each a heavy shield in relief. The centre 
tower is twenty two feet square, and one hun- 
dred and twenty two feet high ;—tie other six- 
teen feet square and 72 feet high. The win- 
dows, four on each side of the church, are very 
beautiful; being of the lancet arch form, five 
feet two inches wide, by twenty three feet 
high to the point of the arch, made with proper 
mullions, transoms, and tracery work richly 
wrought and the sashes filled with diamond 
ground glass, six inches by twelve. Between 
the windows on the side of the church are 
massive body buttresses. —There is also a win- 
dow in tke front of the centre tower over the 
chief entrance; and a large window in the 
rear of the pulpit. The doors are also of the 
lancet arch form; and the principal door-way 
in the great tower is wrought in very bold and 
elegant proportions in the solid stone. The 
front yard is enclosed by a rich iron fence and 
gateway, with granite towers at intervals, 

On entering the church from the great tower, 
the nave presents on either side of the principal 
aisle, a range of clustered columns with corres- 
ponding pilasters on the walls, sustaining a 
beautiful ceiling of groined arches with the ribs 
in full relief, and the centre ceiling rising to 
the height of forty two feet. The pulpit is 
elevated on a platform ten feet broad, by thirty 
feet long, rising four feet from the floor of the 
body of the church, and occupying the entire 
length of the niche opposite the head of the 
middle aisle. From each side of the niche a 
door leads to a retiring room ten by seventeen 
feet; and in the centre of the niche is an ele- 
gant window, formed and ornameuted like the 
rest twelve feet wide by twenty five feet high, 
The front of the platform is guarded by a balus- 
trade fully ornamented with rich tracery, cor- 
responding exactly with the front of the oppo- 
site gallery; and broken at intervals by two 
square, and two octagon pedestals, crowned 
with battlements, and designed to be used as 
cande]bra. 

The pulpit is trimmed with crimson silk da- 
mask; the pews are lined with rich worsted. 
damask of the same color, and are numbered 
on small plates of German silver. There are 
one hundred and twelve pews on the floor, 
The church throughout is carpeted. The bell 
is one of the ‘ Spanish Convent Bells,’ recently 
sold in New York, and is a gift from Moses H. 
Grinnell, Esq. of that city, but we are constrain- 
ed to say, that though perhaps sweet enough 
in its tones, it is in other qualities of sound, un- 
worthy of so grand a tower. 

Altogether it is an exceedingly beautiful 
church; one of the few good specimens of 
Gothic architecture which our country posses- 
ses. And while it is an additional ornament to 
atown already embellished with an unusual 
number of costly and elegant buildings, confers 
great credit upon the skill and taste of the ar- 
chitect, the skill of the artificers, and the liber- 
ality of the congregation, who have erected it. 
There is something very striking to the behol- 
der who views its exterior; whether by night 
or by day, in the dim mist or the bright sun- 
shine. All is chaste, sombre, grand; and so 
enduring does it seem at the first glance, that 
he is irresistably led to think of the. countless 
throngs who from generation to generation, 
shall be gathered within those massy walls, to 
be borne anew to God and holiness—of the 








moss grown and hoary with the wear of centu- 
ries—of the eternity, moreover, which they 
may even now seem to symbolize, both of the 
gospel to whose ministrations and worship they 
are consecrated, and of that world of which it 
speaks ! 





[From the New York Observer.} 


PAUL ON MARS’ HILL. 


Arnens, December, 1837. 

It might.have been several days before 
Paul’s arguments in the Agora, or market 
place, excited the notice of the Athenian phi!- 
osophers. Part of his audience were a set of 
lounging philosophic dandies, eyeing the Apos- 
(tle in his eloquent ardor, with a supercilious, 
|pretended indifference and contempt; others 
| would be more gravely attentive to the matter 
lof his discourses, He displayed the truths, 
i which he only, of all the thousands in that idol- 
/atrous city, possessed, with unwonted energy ; 
iand we may well suppose that the uncommon 
|spectacle of a man speaking from the heart, 
; with strong feeling and heavenly inspiration, on 
\the subject of religion, would attract notice. 
|The appearance of sincerity alone would excite 
, surprise ; but Paul spake moved by the Holy 
;Ghost, and so impressed were some of them 
‘with what they heard as they watched him in 
the market place, that they seem respectfully 

to have waited upon him, requesting him to ac- 

‘company them to the court of the Areopagus, 
where he might more elaborately and _philoso- 
'phically exhibit to them his system. The invi- 
‘tation was itself a proof, not only of the suprem- 
acy of divine truth, but of the power with which 
‘he had been reasoning and disputing, 

There are sixtecn steps at present, and there 
'were probably eighteen then, cut in the rock of 
| Mars’ Hill, on the south eastern side towards 
‘the Acropolis, the court of the Judges being 
{directly at the top, It was a rocky space, rough 
| hewn, with seats around, open to the sky, and 
| So near the edge of the craggy precipitous face 
,of the Hill, that no building or obstacle of any 
| kind could have intervened to prevent the view 
around, either of the city or the Acropolis, 
Up these steps the Apostle came from the 
Agora, where he had been conversing, attend- 
ed by curious listeners, and rejoicing in his 
heart at the opportunity given him by his be- 
loved Lord of testifying against the superstition 
and idolatry of the city. Gathering up his gar- 
ments, he ascended to the Hil] with the Epicu- 
reans and Stoics who had encountered him, re- 
lying upon divine grace to acquit himself with 
honor to his Divine Master, and remembering 
the words of our blessed Savior, * When they 
bring you before magistrates and councils, take 
‘no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it 
shall be given you in that same hour what ye 
shall say.’ 

The altar to the Unknown God was a singu- 
larly interesting exhibition of the spirit of the 
Athenians, the extent to which they had arriv- 
ed in their investigations, and the profound 
darkness by which they were enveloped; and 
it furnished the Apostle with an admirable in- 
troduction to the very subject he desired to lay 
before them. They weil knew the altar to 
which he referred, and the inscription, so re- 
markable, which he quoted, and they doubtless 
listened with unusua! curiosity to hear the re- 
stlt of so solemn and authoritative a declara- 
tion, as if indeed God’s ambassador were speak- 
ing, ‘WHOM, THEREFORE, ¥E IGNORANTLY 
worsutp, Him pectare [ unto you.’ The 
lofty annunciation was followed by a strain of 
definite, majestic, simple truth, in regard to the 
Supreme Deity, such as they had never heard 
from the wisest, the most eloquent of their 
philosophers; such as could not have been found 
in all the pages of Plato, such as could not 
have been gathered, indeed, from the concen- 
trated wisdom of all their teachers from the 
earliest ages, and compared with which their 
whole speculations were but an abyss of dark- 
ness, 

‘Gop THAT MADE THE woRLD!’ The Epi- 
cureans and Stoics were here refuted in one 
word, That ample sentence, in the midst of 
their philosophic speculations, was like a sun 
shot into chaos, Where were now their atoms, 
their contingencies, their floating forms of mat- 
ter, their elementary principles from eternity ? 
Gop, THAT MADE THE WORLD AND ALL THAT 
Is THEREIN, Lonp OF HEAVEN anv Eartnu! 
What a sublime announcement! The world, 
with some of its loveliest scenery of sky and 
sea, mountain, valley and plain, was before the 
Apostle like a transparent panorama, and the 
blue heavens seemed to echo the sentiment, 
and repeat it like a vast intelligence, For the 
first time in their lives, the Athenians beard jr, 
and its sublimity can be fully felt only by those 
who have traced the wanderings of unassisted 
reason, and the wild chaos of heathen specula- 
tion concerning God and the creation, Then, 
too, the unity of God, in the face of a system 
that numbered thirty thousand deities in its 
catalogue ! 

God, that made the world, and all that is 
therein, DWELLETH NOT IN TEMPLES MADE 
witn HANDS! The grandcur of the sentiment, 
if possible, increases, and here was another ev- 
erlasting truth, pealed upon the apprehension of 
the Athenians as from the bosom of Eternity. 
To feel the power with which this simple spir- 
itnal assertion would come to their minds in 
this situation, the reader of the chapter ought 
in truth to stand upon the summit of Mars’ Hill, 
with the splendors of the Acropolis in full sight 
before him. The superstitious Athenians, as 
they followed the glance of Paul’s eye over 
those splendors, might almost have looked for 
some visible sign or audible voice of rebuke 
from the indwelling deities, at so daring an as- 
sertion, Dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands ! neither is worshipped with men’s hands, 
as though he needed anything! And yet there 
was the Parthenon, and within it, and the tem- 
ples around it, were enshrined the forms of gods 
many and lords many; the temples and their. 
inmates being equally the offspring of human 
depravity, the conception of human genius, and 
the execution of human art. Temples were 

















time, too, when those walls themselves shall be 
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above him, before him, around him,-—temples of 
surpassing beauty, fit for the abode of gods, if 
aught of human origin could be made 80, 

With what a pregnancy of meaning and power 
of emphasis, would the words of the Apostle be 
uttered in such a position! [twas like a vivid 
flash of lightning across the infidel serenity of 
the atmosphere; a startling truth, revealing the 
falsehood of their systems, and adapted to rouse 
their minds from its delusion—its imaginative 
dream of mingled superstition and poetry. | 
How must they have gazed one at another, and 
at the temples of the gods, while Paul went on 
this unheard of strain, declaring the sovereign. 
ty, the spiritual perfection, and the universal 
providence of God, and bringing their own po- 
ets to support his reasoning, with a happiness 
of allusion with which the listening Athenians 
must have been as much delighted, as they 
were astonished at the boldness of the senti- 
ments asserted, 

‘ Forasmuch, then, as we are the offspring of 
God, we ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by 
art and man’s device,’ While Paul spake these 
words, the colossal statue of Minerva* Proma- 
chus, overtopping the Parthenon, was looking 
down in silent majesty, and the finger the Apos- 
tle might have pointed the Assembly to its 
senseless form; and when he referred to the 
workmanship of gold and silver, every mind 
must have reverted to the statutes thus compos- 
ed and adorned, especially to the image in gold , 
and ivory, the workmanship of Phidias, origin- 
ally enshrined in the apartment regarded as a 

{ 








innermost sanctuary of the goddess, ‘Shell 
we, who are God’s inte]ligent offspring, degrade 
ourselves so far, as to suppose that tl®se ima- 
ges, the work of haman hands, are gods ?’ 
Perhaps there never was a discourse uttered, | 
in which the circumstances and scenery around, | 
created a more effective illustration to the! 
mind, or one of more absorbing interest. | 
Standing where Paul stood, on the brow of the 
same craggy hill, beneath an Acropolis whose 
temples are still splendid, even in ruins, the | 
Christian receives a sense of the power, sub- | 
limity, and divine wisdom of that discourse, | 
such as he never before experienced. 
Thus far the apostle experienced no inter- | 
ruption, and the judges of the Areopagus, with | 
all who stood listening, might have continued | 
to hear his reasonings, even upon the folly and | 
guilt of idolatry, with equal wonder at the maj- | 
esty of his elcquence, and the supernatural | 
wisdom of the truth, But when he passed to} 
Repentance, the Day of Judgment, and the | 
Resurrection from the Dead, the speculative | 
price of some sectarians being touched, and the | 
consciences of others troubled, they began to 
express their doubts, and to pray, like Felix, | 
for a more convenient season. * Some mock-— 
ed.’ Alas, for those, who hear the blessed 
gospel, only to despise, to wonder, and perish. 
‘Others said, we will hear thee again of this 
matter,’ Perhaps they did, but certainly a more 
convenient season would never come, and prob- | 
ably this itself was the last time, for Paul spee- 
Cily departed from among them. His solitary , 
visit to Athens gilds the gloom of its idolatry 
like a setting sun, and even now communicates ' 
an unwonted interest to the ruins of its ancient | 
splendors, He departed from among them;) 
but the words of Pau! were not this day to fall 
wholly among thorns, and as seed scattered by | 
the wayside, but into some good ground, to be! 
planted, and watered, and nourished, by the , 
care of the Holy Spirit. * Howbeit, certain , 
men clave unto him, and believed; among which » 
was Dyonisius the Areopagite, and a woman 
named Damaris, and others with them.’ A 
blessed, chosen few, gathered from all that mul- 
titude, unto everlasting life! They had proba- 
bly heard him before, and it might have been at 
the suggestion of Dionysius, that the philoso- 
phers invited him to speak upon Mars’ Hill. 
Eighteen hundred years have passed since 
that sermon was preached by the Apostle, in 
the midst of a city ‘wholly grven to idolatry.’ 
The reign of Paganism in the worship of ‘ the 
immortal gods,’ was succeeded ere long by the 
empire of another, less poetical, and more super- 
stitious, and the sacrifices of the temples gave 
place, after a brief interval, to the intrusive and | 
idolatrous sacrifices of the mass. The reign of ' 
antichrist has been interrupted only in the par- | 
tial renunciation of its authority by the Greek | 
church; and in the corruptions of Christianity, | 
as well as the dominion of the False Prophet | 
of the East, darkness has continued to cover | 
this delightful country, The followers of the | 
Greek church are not papists, but their super- | 
stitions seem quite as abject and degraded as} 
any thing to be commonly witnessed in a Ro- | 
man Catholic country. 
A brighter light is breaking ; the standard | 
of the Cross has been reared again after all | 
these centuries of heathenism, and the gospe! | 
is proclaimed at this day, by an American Mis- 
sionary, in the simplicity, if not with the suc- | 
cess, of its earliest exhibition by Paul in ancient 
Athens! ‘The Scriptures are freely distributed, 
and this is a preparation of eminent importance, 
for the awakening and conversion of the peo- 
ple. The children in the schools under the 
care of Mr and Mrs Hill are early familiarised 
with the sacred pages ; and if now there were 
an additional High Scheol, Gymnasium, or Col- 
lege, where the ecriptural instructions might be 
carried on with higher branches, and the minds 
of the students at a riper age disciplined and 
fortitied against the infidel influence of the 
University, every thing would promise well. 
Soch was the advantageous position occupied by 
Dr King’s Institution ; nor can any one, whose 
heart is friendly to the regeneration of Greece, 
think of the relinquishment of that position, for 
the mere want of funds, without grief, or be- 
hold, without painful feelings, the unfinished 
building where he intended to have carried on 
his operations, G. B. C, 





That was a beautiful picture, which we re- 
cently heard painted by an eloquent clergyman, 
of the revelation of Godin childhood, * Look,’ 
said he, in substance, ‘at that revelation, in the 
first opesiag form of humanity ; at that infant 
being—thet child-ange] ; all innocency, glad- 
ness, loveliness. There it is, quite helpless, 
and almost unconscious; and yet it filleth the 
whole dwelling, to the very roof-tree, with mu- 
sic and joy. No toy for childhood like that; 
no treasure for parental affection—no treasure 
of wishes, like that. There it lies, in the nar- 
row space of an infant’s cradle, and yet it fill- 
eth the whole house with its presence. There 
is resort to it, from time to time, as if it were 
something enshrined, Childhood, and age, and 
manly hope, and matronly beauty, bend over it. 
I could almost fancy,’ added the speaker, ¢ it 
were 1 worship at that fair, pure shrine of the 
all-creating goodness? We could not but 





think, as we heard these admirable and touch. 








ing sentences, and saw the warm tear start to 
the eyes of a bereaved young mother, sitting 
near us, of the Roman line, * Quam Deus amat, 
moritur adolescens ; and of that kindred thought 
of Butwer: ‘Why mourn for the young? 
Better that the light cloud should fade away in 
the morning’s breath, than travel through the 
weary day, to gather in darkness, and end in 
storm.’ Who should lament, when ‘ child-an- 
gels’ are ‘taken from the evil to come,’ and 
translated from their infant cradles to heaven ? 
‘ Where, with day-beams round them playing, 
They their Faruer’s face shall see, 
And shall hear him gently saying, 

* Little children, come to me!’ 
The toiis, the trials, the pains, of a long life, 
often find their end oniy in a larger coffin— 
that cradle in which our second childhood is 
rocked to sleep. How much truth is conveye@ 
in that simple stanza, carved by a fond parent 
upon the humble head-stone of his child’s 
grave: 

He tasted of life’s bitter cup, 

Refused to drink the potion up; 

But turned his little head aside, 


Disgusted with the taste, and died.” 
Knickerbocker. 


Praro’s ‘ aLMost Propuecy’ or Curist.— 
The following remarkable passage from the Dr 
Rerustica of Plato (L. If.) may not have met 
every eye. This writer, as will be remmember- 
ed, died neagly three centuries and a half be- 
fore the advent of the Messiah. If, as has been 


supposed by some annotators of the works of 


this philosopher, as well as by certain carly 
Jewish and Christian writers, he drew his sub- 
limest views of God and nature from the wri- 
tings of Moses during the period of his residence 
in Egypt after the death of Socrates, we might 
fairly conjecture that he made himself acquain- 
ted, during that residence, with the Jewish in- 
terpretations of the Messianic prophecies of 
the Old Testament, If so, we have the germ 
of this remarkable passage, so nearly approach- 
ing ‘the spirit of prophecy,’ in the ancient 
Scriptures. We would not however, too confi- 
dently rely upon this view. We are ready 
fairly to admit that the conjecture may possibly 
have originated in an over-zealous desire to 
make the Hebrew Scriptures and traditions the 
source of all Gentile wisdom. Our philosopher, 
did, however, it is certain, study Astronomy and 
other Sciences in Egypt; and it would be in- 
consistent with the ingenuousness of mind, and 
the insatiable thirst after truth, for which Plato 
was so signally distinguished, that he should 
have passed so considerable a period, as is on 
all hands admitted, he did spend in that coun- 
try, without having become intimately acquain- 
ted with the Priesthood and their sacred books, 
If so, upon what principle or by what canon of 
interpretation, is this strong probability to be 
reduced to ‘a mere conjecture,’ and the admir- 
er of the Classics and lover of the Bible, robbed 
of a most natural and fair exposition of the pas- 
sage—as to the source from which its almost 
inspired author derived the germ of it.—But 
we did not intend to overlay the brief but gol- 
den passage by our own remarks. 
lows :—‘ This just person,’ [the inspired Teach- 
er of whom the philosopher had just been 
speaking] must be poor and void of all qualifi- 
cations, but those of virtue: a wicked world 
would not bear his reproofs and instructions: 
and therefore within three or four years after 
he began [should begin] to preach, he should 
be persecuted, imprisoned, scourged and at last 
be put to death.“—-Compare with Is. 53: 2-8. 
— Gambier Obs. 


For the Register and Observer. 


‘Speech is morning to the mind ; 
It spreads the beauteous images abroad 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul.’ 

It would certainly be very gratifying to re- 
ceive the applause and ‘heartfelt homage’ of 
L. E. P. and the like, but, to speak in Carlylean 
phrase, there is in woman ‘a higher than a love 
of happiness’ and ¢ heartfelt homage’ of man ; 
she can do without these, and ‘instead thereof 
find blessedness,’ and the applause of her con- 
science. 

We perfectly agree with L. E. P. in the po- 
sition that woman should not step out of her 
path; but her duties, like man’s, lie all along 
her path, and she is the best judge of the one 
‘that lies nearest,’ or the one to be performed 
first. 

It is true, religion has raised woman to the 
station she now occupies-—ané has it not raised 
manas much? A firm religious belief is not 
more the peculiar property of woman than of 
man. ‘Religion elevates and perfects the char- 
acter ‘of both man and woman,’ and he owes ‘ to 
this all which raises him above his unfortunate ’ 
brothers ‘of the past.’ For is not man’s station 
more exalted as the companion of woman, than 
as her tyranical master ? When he degraded 
woman did he not degrade himself? 

According to L. E. P., woman must disfigure 
her expressive face by frowns to show her hor- 
ror of vice, and I suppose she may smile on vir- 
tue, but she must be denied the use of ‘ words’ 
especially the shaping them into an ‘argument.’ 
Is reason the noblest gift of God? and are 
the reasoning powers of woman given to her in 
vain? Man in his own path ‘may best prove’ 
his ‘claims to common sense, by learning what 
‘his duties are and faithfully performing them.’ 
If «deeds’ are better, in proving the truth and 
strength of an argument, than ¢ words,’ [ think 
it would be a capital idea for those men, who 
are disposed to lay an embargo on the mouths 
of woman, to try that fashion a while. 

We are all of one family, and should love 
each other as brothers and sisters; a fact that 
we all know, but I fear rarely practice, I would 
not have woman go out of her appointed sphere, 
but where is it? Our home is, where those 
we love are ; and even if we ‘harangue the pub- 
lic,’ if we possess that ‘true and undefiled re- 
ligion that passeth understanding,’ the public 
are.only our brothers and sisters, and may we 
not talk in our own families ? 

I have always been shocked at the thought 
of a woman’s speaking in public, but I know 
not but it is a prejudice venerable for its anti- 
quity. I was taught in my childhood to repeat 
the prayer of Jesus on retiring to rest; but I was 
also taught to answer these questions, Who 
made you? God, How many Gods are there ? 
One, the only living and true God. How many 
persons are there in the Godhead? Three, the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, &c, This old 
habit gave me a respect for the doctrine of the 
trinity, that was hard to forget, though it seems 
to me now only a mere contradiction. May 
not these same ‘time honored’ shackles of cus- 
tom be still binding us with respect to woman's 
speaking in public ? 

I know not that I have gotten over the old 
prejudice enough to hear a woman speak in 
public, but because [ have not, it does not fol- 


It is as fol- | 
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low that she by so doing ‘ forgets the delicacy 
of feminine feeling or assumes the tone of au- 
thority and command. 

Is it not possible for @ woman to speak in 
public and yet have all the feelings projer to 
woman, It is not the lot of all womento be 
wives or mothers ; it may be the duty ¢ one 
woman to attend to her family and domestic af- 
fairs, and of another to attend to something 
very different. 

Let us have faith in man and woman that 
they will perform the duties of their station 
wheresoever it may be; let us each enijeavor 
to move in our appointed sphere, and to consi- 
cer that ‘ we not only have something to do for 
the comfort and advantage of those around us, 
but also something to do for the improvement 
and good of society.’ If we do this we shall 
not mark out the path for another or judge 
them too hastily. We trust the day has gone 
by when a person will be a martyr for thinking 
for himself, and we hope the day has also gone 
by when one will be mobbed for thinking or 
speaking for himself, 8. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERYER. 
CHRISTIANITY THE REMEDY FOR DUEL- 
LING. 

In concluding a recent speech in Congress 
having relation to Duelling, Mr Graves uses 
the following language :— 

‘Sir, I was involved in the consequences of 
this unfortunate affair innocently. I never 
conceived it possible that such consequences 
would have devolved on me, when I consented 
to be the bearer of that ill-fated note, otherwise 
[ should never have taken on myself the task. 
[ am not—and never have been, the advocate 
of the anti-social and unchristian practice of 
duelling. I have never up to this day fired a 
duelling pistol. Nor, until the day I went to 
the field, did | ever take any weapon in my 
hand in view of a duei. Public opinion is 
practically the paramount law of the land; ev- 
ery other law both human and divine, ceases to 
be observed ; yea, withers and perishes in con- 
tact with it. It was this paramount law of this 
land and this house, that forced me under the 
penalty of dishonor, to subject myself to the 
code—which impelled me unwiilingly into this 
tragical affair, Upon the heads of this nation 
and at the doors of this House, rests the blood, 
with which my unfortunate hands have beew 
stained,’ 

Such is the apology of Mr Graves for fight- 
ing the duel, which resulted in the death of Mr 
Cilley. 

Is this apology, founded in truth? Is it 
true, that public opinion in our land, sustains 
the anti-social and anchristian practice of du- 
elling? Js it true, that public opinion forces 
us, under the penalty of dishonor, unwillingly 
to engage in such a tragical affair? Isa pub- 
lic opinion like this, the paramount law of our 
land, in contact with which every other law, 
both hnman and divine, ceases to be observed ; 
yea—withers and perishes? So testifies Mr 
Graves: and so he may believe. But, I use 
the freedom of saying to him and to every oth- 
er gentleman who sympathizes with him in this 
opinion ; you are unquestionably deceived in 
this matter—public opinion in these United 
| States does not uphold the anti-social and un- 
| christian practice of duelling; this opinion, fair- 
lly and fully expressed would pronounce »een- 
tence of utter reprobation upon this barbarous 
custom—and you have misrepresented sand vi 
lified the land in the eyes of the world, in) pub- 
lishing of it a contrary character. 

One word to duellists. Gentlemen—you are 
ensnared in a woeful bondage, by your cow- 
ardly fear of man, Public opinion is the God 
you profess to worship. You thus surrender 
| yourselves to a contemptible and horrid slavery. 











Christian duty. 
(the body ; fear God, who is able to destroy 
|soul as well as body. Be not ashamed to con- 
| fess Christ, to confess yourself a Christian be- 
fore men. Covet the crown of true courage 
even the praise which comes from God alone. 
Talk not of Custom—'tis the Coward's plea, 
Current with fools—but passes not withme; 
Rather stand up, assured, with honest pride, 
Alone, than err with millions on thy side. 
N. W. 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE, THE LION GF THE 
WEST. 

Rev. Henry Bascom, of Augusta college, Kentucky. 

His fame had evidently preceded him; for, 

a long time previous to the appointed hour of 
service, the immense church in Greene-street 
was crowded to the outer steps, with more 
standing in the aisles, perhaps, than were seat- 
ed in the pews, and on the temporary benches, 
When the hymn was concluded, Mr Bascoin 
arose. That ‘first appeal, which is to the eye,’ 
was greatly in his favor, His person has 1 
commanding presence, and as well in this par- 
ticular, as in the firm, compressed mouto, the 
ample brow, and large, searching black eye, 
he bears a very striking resemblance to Dan- 
iel Webster. The expression of his counte- 
nance was thoughtful and impressive : 

‘deep on his front engraven, 
Deliberation sat, and public care ; his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night, 

Or summer’s noontide air.’ 

Naming his text, in a voice deep, but slightly 

husky, he proceedec, somewhat tamely, as it 

appeared to us, although systematically to lay 
down his premises, array his arguments, and 

marshal his proofs. While we were yet in ‘a 

state of dubiety’ whether or no his audience 

were not to be treated toa merely nebulous dis- 
quisition, of no particular merit and asking men- 
tally, whether this could be the man whom 

Henry Clay had pronounced the greatest nat- 

ural orator he had ever heard, when a brilliant 

thought, wreaked upon eloquent and original 
expression, enchained our attention; and thence- 
forward, to the close of the discourse, we wist 
not that we were occupying a narrew spot in 
the middle of a crowded aisle—‘ cabined, crib- 
bed, confined, bound in ’—with the thermome- 
ter at niuety, When once fully engrossed 
with his subject, (the pregress and effects of 
the Christian faith, and the arguments in favor 
of its promulgation,) every eye in the congrega- 
tion was upon the speaker, and each heart 
beat quicker, as the glowing thoughts dropped 
from his tongue, His similes are vivid and 
striking, to a degree ; his impressions of nature, 
and the comparisons which he draws from her 
external aspects, are not minute and in detail, 

They are upona noble scale— taking in whole 

continents and seas. Such was the character 

of that portion of his discourse, wherein he 
spake of the past ages, to whom the great vol- 
ume of nature was a sealed book ; who saw no 

God in the works of his hand; who could read 

the starry rhythm of the heavens, survey the 

towering mountains, the rivers sweeping to the 








I] point you to a nebler course—the course of | 
Fear not man, he can only kill | 
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main; who could hear the roar of the great \chism and confession of faith, would be to teach | 


ocean, and the far-sounding cataract, and see 
in all these no evidences of the Power who 
sptke, and they existed. He was scarcely less 
effective, in describing the origin and spread of 
the Christian faith. The good seed had been 
sown, and for eighteen hundred years it had 
in one way or another, been producing fruit. 
The germ expanded, and the tree had arisen 
and spread, until the nations of the world sat 
under its branches. Efforts had often been 
made to root it out, and to destroy it. The 
lightnings of persecution had scathed it—the 
axe of the wicked had sought to lop his boughs 
—the wild boar of the forest had whetted its 
tusk against its time-worn trunk—yet still, in 
living green, it spread its inviting arm abroad, 
every where overshadowing evil with good. 
Kingdom after kingdom had arisen, flourished, 
and fallen. The wrecks of dead empires—the 
long labors of emperors and kings, of princi- 
palities and powers—had passed away on that 
deluged flood of earthly grandeur, ever rolling 
onward to the ocean of eternity ; yet still afar 
widened the blessings of Christianity. Like 
the beams of the sun, each ray had radiated in 
separate streams of light; but they were soon 
swallowed up in one glad effulgence, blessing 
all upon whom it fell, even as the common light 
of heaven. These remembrances can afford 
the reader little save a faint idea of the gen- 
eral character of one or two of his positions 
and illustrations. The nervous style, the ap- 
propriate gesture, the beaming eye, may be 
imagined, but must be seen to be realized. The 
very hesitation, which our orator occasionally 
manifests in making a selection from thoughts 
which are pressing for utterance, is in itself an 
essential feature of eloquence; for when the 
key-word unlocks the treasure, the intellectual 
flood rolls on with a resistless force, the great- 
er from having been pent up and kept back ; 
while the speaker’s language illustrates and 
adorns his thoughts, ‘as light streaming through 
colored glass, heightens the object it falls upon,’ 
Such are our impressions of the pulpit efforts of 
Mr Bascom ; and we believe them to be faith- 
ful counterparts of those entertained by all who 
heard the discourse to which we have alluded. 
On a subsequent occasion, at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, he was less successful—and no 
marvel. He was placed before an immense 
auditory, as a clerical ‘lion of the west,’ of 
whom wonders were anticipated, and he was 
to roar by contract, at so much a head, from his 
hearers, This was ‘doing evil that good might 
come,’ besides being in very bad taste ; and the 
result so far as the speaker was concerned, was 
a perfectly natural one.— Knickerbocker. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE SPHERE OF WOMAN. 


The correspondent L. E. P. on the sphere of 
woman thinks it ‘a great and fatal mistake 
when woman departs from the sphere of duty 
so clearly assigned her by the God of nature, 
when forgetting the delicacy of feminine feel- 
ing she harangues in public, and assumes the 
tone of authority and command.” We would 
ask if the mistake be not equally great and fa- 
tal when man forgetting the delicacy and dig- 
nity of human feeling assumes the tone of au- 
thority and command. The only difference 
seems to us to be this; we have been accus- 
tomed to this tone so long from the lips of man 
that we are less disgusted by it. The writer 
speaks feelingly and eloquently about the ‘ ap- 
propriate sphere’ in which woman may move. 
She may ‘turn all the enthusiasm of her feel- 
ings, all the powers of her mind, all the affec- 
tion of her heart’ toward religion; and what, in 
the name of God and humanity, is religion ? 





the doctrines of men instead of the word of 
God. 

This sectarian and exclusive spirit did not 
appear in the Society, till fifteen years after its 
formation. And then it undertook to dictate, 
though it was confined to the minority. But it 
is Not uncommon for a minority to obtain great 
influence by certain management. 

It will be necessary only to give the names 
of several of the original and early members, 
to show that the Society was not at first, nor 
for many years, at all sectarian or exclusive. 
There were Gov. Bowdoin, Chief Justice Dana, 
Judge Sullivan, Hon. Richard Cranch, Gov. 
Sumner, Hon, Samuel Dexter, Samuel Eliot, 
Esq., Thomas Russell, Esq., General Lincoln, 
Judge Davis, Rev. Drs. Willard, Wigglesworth, 
Lathrop, Howard, Porter, Eliot, Clark, Belknap, 
Barnard, (of Salem) Hon. John Lowell, Judge 
Davis, &c. ¥ 

The first and early missionaries of the Soci- 
ety were also liberal in their views, and not at 
all exclusive or sectarian, They were Rev. 
Mr Little, Rev. Abiel Abbot, Mr Piper of New 
Hampshire, Mr Thaxter of Martha’s Vineyard, 
Dr Foster of Brighton, Dr Allyne of Duxbury, 
&c. It is true, that at a Jater period, efforts 
were made, and for some time successful, to 
appoint no missionaries but Calvinists, The 
inajority of the Society, however, were opposed 
to this exclusive spirit; and after long endu- 
rance of that course, concluded to employ only 
preachers of more elevated views, who they 
believed would make the Gospel their guide and 
oracle, and inculcate repentance towards God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, as Peter 
and Pan] did in their addresses to Jews and 
Gentiles, as recorded in the book of Acts. If 
this is a perversion of the original designs, or 
of the funds, of the Society, the present mem- 
bers must submit to the charge. But there are 
many who think it a far greater perversion to 
preach Calvinismn, and the Athanasian Creed, in 
any form, An Earty Member, 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE APPRENTICE’S JOURNEY. 

A father sent his son, who was a painter, into 
a distant country, that he might travel for the 
sake of his art, to gather knowledge in the old 
German way. When the day of his departure 
approached, the father led the youth into the 
garden, and told him all the cities and countries 
he must pass through, 

Then the mother who had gone out with 
them exclaimed, as she heard it: ‘Ah who will 
guide and protect him in such wide wandering, 
so that he shall never get into evil, and misfor- 
tune fall upon him.’ 

Bot the father answered and said: ‘Trouble 
yourself not about this: God and his own heart 
will guide him well.’ 

Hereupon he led his son with the mother to 
a Bee-house and said: ‘See the simple form 
and manner of this little people. Its calling is 
to collect the juice and the dust from the flow- 
ers and to make them into honey and wax. 
That is its simple task, And God shows this 
| little creature the way, so that he never wan- 
_ ders, He gives him his fill of flowers.’ Then 
the father turned to his wife and said. ‘ Is not 
our son, more than many bees? And bears he 
not a guide in his heart, which the Bees know 
not?’ And the mother was comforted, 
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THE SPHERE OF WOMAN. 





and how n,ay a woman thus devote herself with- 
out breaking one of those silken cords which | 
bind her in her * Appropriate Sphere?’ If, as | 
the Apostle says, pure religion be to visit the | 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to | 
keep ones self unspotted from the world, fn, 
ask how are ignorance and misery and suffer- 
ing, away from a woman’s own home to be in- 
structed and relieved, unless she quits her home? | 
and how can she do this without departing from | 
her sphere of duty ? and how in the name of 
common sense, which the writer so strongly rec- | 
ommends, is she to keep herself unspotted from 
the world, if the world be to her a sealed book ? 
A dweller in Eden is one thing, and a child of 





the kingdom of Heaven another. and a very Gif- | like a definition of. the duties of woman. 


ferent thing. It may serve the purposes of | 
man’s selfishness better for woman to be the 
first, but if the commands of the Savior are to 
be obeyed, it becomes needful for her to ‘call 
no man master,’ but work out her own salvation, 
in her own way. 

The writer refers to woman as a ‘ sovercign | 
Jeading armies to victory.’ We have yet to 
learn that this is the appropriate sphere of man. 
We have not yet acquired the power to under- 
stand the sublime right of man to tread his 
brother in the dust. We cannot yet compre- 
hend the liberty which man possesses of be- 
coming a wealth-seeker, a bigot, an ambitious 
statesman, or an intriguing politician, Is soci- 
ety forever to remain as it is now? Has it 
reached the acme of moral perfection? Has 
the law of Christianity, that every soul is in it- 
self a perfect whole, bound to the great system 
of souls by the eternal attractive principle of 
Love, accomplished its mission for mankind ? 
If so, then we grant that silence, deep and un- 
broken, is the duty of woman. She must shut 
her ears and her heart. for the wail of woe she 
might not relieve wou'd deafen the one, and the 
agony of affliction never to be soothed would 
break the other. But, no. The great Idol- 
Temple of Society must fall. And strange in- 
deed it were, if the frail Goddess there enshrin- 
ed as Woman, should be found sitting amid the 
ruins untouched, not one fold of her tinseled 
drapery disturbed. 

Christianity has more to do for the world and 
for woman than it has yet accomplished: and if 
Christ be the Great model of a Human Being, 
we turn to his life and confidently ask, if there 
be one word, one act of his whole mission, un- 
suited to the true delicacy and dignity of 

A Woman? 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


In your last paper, I noticed some just re- 
marks on an article in tne ‘Recorder,’ accusing 
the Society for propagating the Gospel of per- 
verting its funds. The spirit of the remarks 
was also highly commendable. If a rebuke was 
adininistered, it was in all gentleness and mod- 
eration. But a word may be added, in further 
illustration of the justness of the remark, that 
the Society was never designed to be sectarian. 
There is no creed imposed on the members, and 
the design uf the Society is, the propagation of 
the gospel, And to insist, as some have and 
still do, that a missionary must preach Calvin- 
ism, T'rinitarianism, or the Westminster cate- 





Our fair correspondents seem disposed to dis- 
cuss this subject through the columns of the 
Register. It would ill become us to interrupt 
their friendly conference, by thrusting forward 
any remarks of our own, We have, moreover, 
entire confidence in the good sense of ‘sister 
woman,’ and in the ability and general dispozi- 
tion of the gentler sex both to determine what 
is the sphere of their duty and to move grace- 
fully and faithfully therein. 

We have never felt disposed, either through 
the pulpit or the press, to attempt any thing 
We 
have never felt either the necessity or the 
right of describing the circle beyond which 
they, who equally with ourselves, were created 
in the moral image of God, ought not and must 
not wander. We feel that a higher wisdom 
has marked out for woman her orbit of glory 
and of beauty, and has painted upon her heart 
an image of the path in which God would have 
her to walk, which ever has been and will be, 
with few exceptions, more attractive and pleas- 
ant to her fancy than any unnatural and for- 
bidden way. We entertain no fears of any 
general incursion of fair damsels errant into 
the provinces that belong exclusively to man. 
But the noblest provinces of human duty belong 
not exclusively to man, ‘There is no moral en- 
terprize, no holy work, to which woman also is 
not invited, by all that God has spoken, and all 
that her genius prompts ; in the prosecution of 
which she may not stand by his side, keep 
even pace with, and, sometimes, it may be, out- 
run her brother; and always shed light and 
love upon his career, Never, therefore, would 
we say a word, or look a look to repress the 
holy and generous zeal of our mothers and sis- 
ters who may be earnest to do their part to- 
the human 
to think that 
the rising family of man isto be carried towards 
the Heavenly Jerusalem in the fostering em- 
brace of the mothers, and by the ready guidance 
of the sisters, at least as much as by the strong 
right arms and noble enterprize of the fathers 
and the sons. 

But some there are, of that sex which nature 
has taught us to love, who are rude, and for- 
ward, imprudent, and indelicate in their pre- 


wards clevating and renewing 


race. On the contrary, we love 


tended zeal for humanity and God; of such, far 
be it from us to speak except even weeping, 





DIVISION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHRCH. 
The following sensible remarks on this sub- 
ject are from the N. Y. Observer, 
We hear from all parties, and read in papers 


of all kinds, that the division of the Presbyte- 
rian church is now accomplished; and men are 
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congratulating themselves that now the contest 
is over, and we shall have peace. Now, either 
they or we are under a very great mistake. To 
us, it seems that the Presbyterian church is not 
divided, The Commissioners to the General 
Assembly of this year divided themselves into 
two bodies, each claiming to be the General As- 
sembly ; and that is all. The division of the 
church, which those Commissioners were an- 
pointed to represent, if ever accomplished, as 
it appears probable it will be, is yet to take place. 
That is to be the work of the present year. If 
all concerned can wait peaceably and Jet one or 
two good law-suits decide the question, and if 
then all can submit quietly to the decision, there 
may be peace. But there are many who can- 
not adopt this course, consistently with their 
views of duty. The work of dividing the church, 
therefore, must go on, and the most painful and 
pernicious dis-ensions, instead of being ended, 
are just ready to begin. When¥the question 
begins to come up, all over the Jand, which 


party in each congregation shall hold the house-- 


of worship and other property pertaining to the 
church; and when feeble congregations, just 
able to support their pastors, have to be divided 
into twice as many congregations stil] more 
feeble, and therefore unavle to support pastors; 
then men will begin to understand the matter, 

We do not make these remarks for the pur- 
pose of blaming any of those who have brought 
about this state of things, thoagh both parties 
will agree that somebody is very much to blame 
for it. Our object is to forewarn Christians 
of the trials that are coming upon them; trials 
of their humility, their patience, their forbear- 
ance, their gentleness, their charity, In these, 
we fear that many of them will fail. We have 
no fear that they will not contend zealously 
enough for the party to which they belong, 
The evil of their own hearts and the God of 
this world are security tor that, We have no 
fear that they will be deficient in ¢ evil-surmis- 
ings,’ or negligent in doing the work of the ‘ac- 
cuser of the brethren.’ We see no reason for 
such fears. But we do fear that they may be 
ignorant ‘ what spirit they are of;’ that they 
will be more anxious to convert Christians to 
their party, than sinners to Christ; that they 
will live according to the Jewish interpetation 
of the moral Jaw—*‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor, [of the same party,] and hate thine enemy,’ 





NEW ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI OF 
THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Tt will be remembered that at a meeting of 
the Alumni of the Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, held in the University Chapel on the 
19th of July last, a Committee was appointed 
to report on the expediency of forming an as- 
sociation of all those who have received their 
theological education at Cambridge, before or 
since the organization of the school, and also 
on the time and manner of conducting an an- 
nual public meeting, provided the formation of 
such an association should be thought expedi- 
ent. 

We have received the Report of this Com- 
mittee, for publication in the Register, and re- 
gret that it came to hand too late for insertion 
this week, 

The Committee are in favor of forming the 
proposed association, 

We shall publish the Report in our next. In 
the inean time we copy the Resolutions appen- 
ded to it, in order that the Brethren at a dis- 
tance may have time to consider them before 
the day of meeting, on occasion of the Annual 
E..hibition of the Theological School, in July 
next. 

The Committee consist of the following 
Gentlemen: Revs. C. Palfrey, J. D. Greene, 
Charles Briggs, Wm, Ware, S. J. May, 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, 1st. That an association of all 
who have received their theological education 
in Cambridge, either »efore or since the organ- 
ization of the School, be formed, and called, 
‘The Association of the Alumni of the Cam- 
bridge Theological School.’ 

2d. That said Association hold its first an- 
nual celebration on the afternoon of the Exhi- 
bition of the Theological School in 1839, 

3d. That a moderator and Secretary be cho- 
sen to officiate at the next meeting ; and that a 
Committee of three be appointed to invite an 
orator to deliver a discourse on that occasion, 


and to make all other necessary provision for 
the celebration, 


4th. ‘That a Committee be appointed to re- 


port a constitution for this Association at its 
next meeting. 


JUDGE WHITE’S EULOGY ON THE LIFE 
AND CHARACTER OF NATHANIEL BOW- 
DITCH L. L. D. F.R.S. 


We have read with great satisfaction this 
Very interesting and able production; in which 
with great skill and discrimination, as well as 
with the partiality of friendship, are portrayed the 
distinguishing gifts and virtues of one of the most 
eminent men of his times, 








We are particular- 
ly impressed with the correct taste and good 
judgment pervading the whole perforiance ; 
and with the high tone of moral and jeligious 
sentiment which it breathes. The writer has 
happily resisted the temptation to exaggeration 
and overstatement, so frequent and so fatal to 
confidence in the eulogiums even of the most 
distinguished men. We are certain, that those 
of our readers who have not already perused 


the Eulogy will read with pleasure the follow- 


ing extracts, 


HIS MOTHER AND THE FAMILY BIBLE. 

He quitted this school at the age of ten years and 
two months, having, doubtless, been far more indebt- 
ed, while there, to his own exertions, than to his 
master’s instructions, Fortunately, like many other 
illustrious men, he was blessed with an excellent 
mother, who inspired into his tender mind the best 
principles, and gave a right direction to his thoughts 
and feelings. She is represented as having possess- 
ed a fine understanding, with a true sense of religion, 
which she acted out in her life; anda proper spirit 
of government, which enabled her to contro! and 
manage her children in such a manner, as to attach 
them strongly to herself, and unite them in love to 
one another. She used to speak of Nathaniel, as 
needing his full proportion of her attention, observ- 
ing, that he was different from all the rest, that he 
would be something decisive, one way or another, 
for there was nothing indifferent about him. Happy 
was it for him, that he had a mother of such discert- 
ment and vigilant affection, to watch over his way- 
ward moments, to restrain his ardent and impetuous 
temperament, and t> mould his young character into 
its right form. Itis said that his early devotion to 
books was so great, that his mother would sometimes 
interpose and take them froin him, to relieve bis 
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mind from its self-imposed tasks. This best of all 
friends he soon lost after quitting the school just 
mentioned, and was thus left almost entirely to his 
own resources. He always reverenced her memory, 
and he delighted to trace to her lessons of wisdom 
and piety some of his early impressions, which had 
exerted an important influence upon his life and 
character. He had many interesting recollections o 
this nature, one of which may be repeated here, as 
an instance of the value ef incidental instruction, 
the lasting effect of a word of wisdom, spoken in 
season and in love, When a mere child, he had 
gathered around him several of his little brothers and 
sisters, and was acting the part of a chaplain, with 
the book of common Prayer before him, when his 
mother, who was a strict Episcopalian, came to 
them, and gave him such an affecting lesson. upon 
the duty of associating reverence to God with all 
religious exercises, that he never torgot it, or ceased 
to feel its influence. <A similar effect he used to at- 
tribute to the remark of a sensible Quaker lady, who 
once told him that the symbols and external forms of 
religion were of no value, only so far as they indi- 
cated a right spirit within, and served to carry it into 
the life ; for in this all true religion consisted. Both 
these lessons were adapted to make a deep impres- 
sion upon his susceptible and ardent mind. They 
are certainly both characteristic of his religious con- 
duct through life. He used to speak of his father, 
as a man of strong natural sense, and as uncommonly 
versed in the scriptures ; and his exainple may have 
conspired with the teachings of bis mother in leading 
him to acquire that familiar acquaintance with the 
writings of the Old and New Testament, for which 
he himself was remarkable. At a very tender age, 
he was fascinated with an old family bible, contain- 
ing a curious map of the wanderings of the Israelites 
through the wilderness, which he was never Weary 
of tracing out. This led him to read, with a livelier 
aitention, the history connected with the subject; 
and having once associated feelings of delight with 
the perusal of this venerable book, it would naturally 
become, in the absence of other books, his chosen 
companion, at all hours. This is but one among a 
thousand instances of the precious influence of early 
associations with the great family bible. It was, in- 
deed, a privilege, instead of a privation, that in his 
childhood he had no book to read but the bible. The | 
bible contained in.itselt the best of all libraries for | 
him, at that period. Here, he found the most touch- | 
ing and beautiful narratives, the sublimest poctry | 
and eloquence, the most interesting sketches of his- 
tory and biography, the best maxims of wisdom, with 
the purest precepts of religion and morality. 





STUDIOUS HABITS. 

The abundance of time, which his long India voy- 
ages afforded, and which ts so generally telt to be te- 
dious, never lay heavy on his hands. Every moment 
seems to have been as precious to himasever. The 
same methodical habits, for the best improvement of 
his time, were strictly observed. What these habits 
were, I am enabled to state from ene of his most in- 
telligent companions, during several of these voya 
ges, who sailed with him, both in the capacity of a 
common sailor, and of a subordinate officer. ¢ His 
practice was, to rise at a very early hour in the 
merning, and pursue his studies till breakfast ; im- 
mediately after which, he took a rapid walk for half 
an hour, and then went below to his studies till half 
past eleven o'clock, when he returned and walked 
till twelve o’clock, the hour at which he commenced | 
his meridian observations. ‘Then came dinner, after 
which he was engaged in his studies till five o’clock ; 
then he walked till tea time, and, after tea, was at 
his studies till nine o’clock in the evening. From | 
this hour fill half past ten o’clock, he appeared to | 
have banished all thoug!ts of study, and, while wal- 
king, he would converse in the most lively manner, 
giving us useful information, intermixed with amus- 
ing anecdotes and hearty laughs, making the time 
delightful to the officers, who walked with him, and 
who had to quicken their pace to accompany him. 
Wl enever the heavenly bodies were in distance to 
get the longitude, night or day, he was sure to make 
his observations once, and frequently twice, in every 
twenty four hours, always preferring to make them 
by the moon and stars, on account of his eyes. He 
was often seen on deck at other times, walking ra- 
pidly, and apparently in deep thought, when it was 
well understood, by all on board, that he was not to 
be disturbed, as we supposed he was solving some 
difficult problem, and when he darted below, the 
conclusion was, that he had got the idea; if he were 
in the fore part of the ship, when the idea acces 
him, he would actually run to the cabin, and his 
countenance would give the expression, that he had 
found a prize.” These are the very words ol my 
nautical friend, who, probably, had no though* of the 
great mathematician of antiquity in his mind, yet he 
gives an almost exact description of Archimedes, 
when the long sought idea came to him, and he ran 
out, exclaiming Eureka! Eureka! 











| 
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This Eulogy, like the life of its lamented 
subject is fruitful of instruction, especially to 
young men, It marks the steps, by which 
young Bowditch ascended ; the moral prone 
attainable by all, not less than the superior gifts 
bestowed on few, to which are to be ascribed his 
pre-eminent success. Patient application, sys- 
tematic industry, most careful employment of 
time, habitual self control, inflexible integrity, 


and hearty benevolence were his distinguishing 


virtues. 

In the following paragraph may be found 
some very important suggestions, worthy the 
deep consideration of every young mar, enter- 
ing upgn the busy scene of life, and desirous of 
making the best preparation for usefulness and 


happiness. 


But how, it will naturally be asked, could any 
young man, situated as Mr Bowditch Was, find time 
jor the successfu! prosecution of sul. profound math. 
ematical and philosophical studies and labors? He 
passed his cays in a merchant $ store, ordinarily en- 
gaged in business from morning till night, and ex: 
posed to all the temptations and diversions, which 
usually beset young men ina populous place. How 
then could he find time for accomplishing such in- 
credible undertakings? The answer ought to be | 
given distinetly and fully, forit presents his example 
in a most prominent view, for the admiration and 
instruction of all young men, who are capable of 
catching a particle of his spirit. To all appearance, 
certainly, he had no time for such undertakings. 
Most other persons, in his situation, would have had 
none. Many would not have found time for half the 
business which he pertormed, and some would have 
found no time tor any thing useful. It depends very 
much upon our own determination and resolution, 
how far time shall be truly time to us, or mere dura 
tion. Mr Bowditch was determined to make it, if 
possible, more than time to him. He had the sagac- 
itv and industry to create time for himself, and to 
redouble its value, by his manner of using it. He 
rescued the bright morning hours from the grasp of 
sleep and indolence, and devoted them to those ab- 
struse researches, which required uninterrupted lei- 
sure, and the renewed vigor of his faculties. He 
guarded the calm hours of evening from the intru- 
sions of frivolity, and secured them for his own noble 
purposes. He gathered up the broken fragments of | 
time, which every day scattered around him, and 
made them more productive of knowledge to his 
mind, than the entire day was to others, Public ho- | 
lidavs, even, were given to study, or rather, such 
days were no holidays to him, without study Not 
a moment of his time was wasted upon selfish indul- 
gences, or artificial excitements of any kind. Nar- 
cotic fumes never mingled with the atmosphere, 
which he chose to breathe. Idle companions, and 
lounging resorts, had no allurements for him. As 
for dissipation and vice, they fled from his presence. 
His perfect simplicity and temperance, in all things, 
demanded no sacrifice of time for his personal wants 
or gratifications. His habits of Jife were formed with 
a view to the economy of time, as well as the promo- 
tion of health, and intellectual vigor. Avoiding 
fashionable and general society, he enjoyed that free 
intercourse of friends and relatives, which is the ap- 
propriate sphere of our social duties, and which re- 
freshed his spirits, while it gratified his affections. 
The discharge of his social duties, intermingled with 
exercise, was always to him a source of enlivening 
and delightful recreation. The precious hours, 
which he thus gained, were multiplied by his intense 
application and diligence. Whatever engaged his 
attention, to that he gave his whole soul, and with 
an ardor and steadfastness which overcame all diffi- 
culties, or turned them into advantages. 
Such was the manner, and such if the means, 
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for the wonderful acquisitions, which he made in 
science and learning Such was the magic, by 
which he converted his ship-chandlery store into a 
college, and gave himself an education, worthy of 
the honorable diploma, which, a few years after, 
was conferred upon him by our most distinguished 
University ; an act of discriminating justice, which 
afforded him, at the time, as much delight as surprise, 
and which now reflects still greater honor upon the 
University. 





SAMUEL B. PARKMAN, ESQ. 
OF SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 

We copy from the Daily Advertiser the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter relating to the 
sudden and melancholy fate of this gentleman, 
together with that of the greater part of his 
young family, in the wreck of the Pulaski; 
and feeling, as we do, a deep interest in the 
exposure of the causes of this wide-spread and 
desolating calamity, we earnestly hope that the 
subject will awaken the anxious and unpreju- 
diced attention of the whole community. There 
is not an individual however humble, there 
is not an individual, who has a relation or friend, 
with whom it is even a possibility that he 
may ever be a traveller, but has a personal in- 
terest in the subject. It is high time, that the 
community should awake to the exposure and 
the punishment of that deplorable negligence, 
recklessness, and presumption, by which, as in 
this awful example of the Pulaski, so many pre- 
cious lives have been lost, so many dwellings 
been made desolate, and so many hearts rent 
with anguish, 


‘Suppesing it may be some satisfaction to the 
friends of our lost friend Mr Parkman to be apprised 
certainly of his fate, I take the liberty of stating to 
you what I have learnt from one of the survivors of 
the wreck of the unfortunate Pulaski, and which | 
do not see stated in the papers. 

‘ Mr Parkman’s body was picked up by the schoon- 
er that arrived at Wilinington with thirty survivors. 
But it was in such a state of decay that they were 
obliged to commit it again to the deep, after taking 
from his pockets what few articles and money he 
had about him, It is not at all probable that any of 
his family has survived. 

‘You will please communicate this distressing in- 
telligence to his family connexions. 


, , 
Your’s, &c. 


We understand that Mr Parkman was a na- 
tive of Milford, son of a Physician in that place, 
and grandson of the Rev, Ebenezer Parkman 
of Westborough. Mr Parkman’s early youth 
was spent in Westborough and in this city, in 
preparation for a mercantile life. Shortly after 
commencing business he removed to the South, 


and was soon established in Savannah, Geo. 





of which place he has been for many years an 
useful and honored citizen. His simplicity of } 
character, approaching to child-like, his unim- | 
peachable integrity, and the kindness of his af- 
fections obtained for him the general confidence, 
His industry was rewarded by prosperity, which 
he wisely, modestly and charitably employed,— 
for riches ‘ never corrupted his usderstanding,’ 
or changed in the least the simplicity.of his 
soul, 

Mr Parkman married a lady of Georgia of 
great respectability and worth, who died of 
consumption, in September last, leaving to him 
the charge of seven children ; the four eldest 
of whom were with their father, on his accus- 
tomed visit to their friends in New England, 
intending afterwards a voyage to Europe. 
But now, in the freshness of their youthful 
hopes, and in the full vigor of their health, they 
have gone down with their father to an untime- 
ly grave, 

But, to use the language of the writer of the 
article in the Advertiser, ‘Mr Parkman was) 
only one of the many victims of that awful | 





calamity, which has involved so many precious | 
lives, and which is destined to pierce with un- 
utterable anguish so many fond but desolated 
hears. We have said, that this heart rending 
catastrophe was not by the appointment of God. 
We tremble when we think how much reason 
there is to ascribe it to the presumption and 
carelessness of man. We can scarcely trust 
ourselves with the expression of the horror and 
indignation we have felt at what has been re- 
ported of the causes of this disaster, by which 
not a single citizen alone, and his promising 
family, but the very flower and pride of two of 
our cities, and numerous other individuals of 
whom we have heard, with not a few of them 
known and esteemed among us,—have been 
overwhelmed in an untimely ruin.’ 

We have received the Christian Examiner 
and General Review, for July, 1838, 

Contents. —W ayland’s Limitations of Respon- 
sibility; Grund’s Americans; Berkeley and his 
Philosophy ; Carlyle’s French Revolution ; Ge- 
ological Surveys; Miss Martineau’s Western 
T'ravel ; Notices of Intelligence ; Index. 


N. B. The communication from our yenera- 
ble friend in Concord, Mass. has been received, 
and shall have a place in our next, 

The Knickerbocker for June is a very enter- 
taining and valuable number, This magazine 
is occupying the very highest rank amongst 


_American periodicals, 


Rev James Thurston was ordained on Wed- 
nesday last at Windsor Vt. 





Episcopal Convention.—This body assembled, 
according to appointment, in Trinity Church, Boston, 
on Tuesday afternoon, at 4 o’clock. We believe 
every clergyman in this diocese was punctually at 
his post. There was also a very full lay delegation. 
The Convention sermon was preached by the Rey. 
Edward Ballard, of Pittsfield, from the words—Look- 
ing unto Jesus. 

On Wednesday, the Rt. Rev. Bishop of the Diocese 
delivered an address on the subject of cheosing an 
Assistant Bishop, most earnestly and affectionately 
urging the measure upon the Convention. The sub- 
ject was accordingly taken up, and discussed ina 
fraternal and amicable spirit. It was found that 
there were nearly as many opinions entertained as 
there were individuals assembled. A large majority 
of the body, however, were anxious to secure the 
services of an assistant to our venerable Diocesan, 


but many of them were embarrassed with very seri- 
ous canonical and constitutional difficulties connected 
with an election by Massachusetts. 

To escape these difficulties, several expedients 
were proposed, one of which was, to petition the 
General Convention to pass a canon, expressly pro- 
viding for an electioh by Massachusetts, as now 
forming a part of the Eastern Diocese. Another ex- 
pedient was, for Massachusetts to withdraw from the 
compact, called the Eastern Diocese, which certainly 
appeared to us to promise the most effectual relief 
from allembarrassments. The Convention, however, 
judged it best to proceed to an election, which was 
done, we are happy to say, in much harmony and 
with a most gratifying degree of unanimity as to the 
result. The vote was taken by orders. The cler- 


gy gave for the Rev. Alonzo Potter, E. D., of the Di- ' 


ocese of New York, 20; blank, 4; scattering, I. 
The lay vote was unanimous for Dr. Potter. 
Thus this mcs! perplexing question, which has 


shaken the Diocese to its centre is put to rest.— 4 


Christian Witness. 








CONGRESS. 











In the Senate, on Monday, June 18th, Mr Tal- f 
madge asked leave to bring in a bill to abolish im- | 
The bill pro- | 


prisonment for debt in certain cases. 
vides that no person shall be imprisoned for debt in 
any state, on process issuing out of a court of the 
United States, where, by the law of such State, im- 
prisonment for debt has been abolished. Leave was 


granted to bring in the bill and it was read twice and | 


referred. 

The Senate then took up Mr Williams’ motion for 
leave to introduce a bill to provide for the survey of 
the north eastern boundary line of the United States 
in contermity to the treaty of 1783. After a short 
discussion, the subject was laid on the table. 


In the House, the presentation of petitions was 
the order of the day. 

In the afternoon session the Post Route bill was 
debated in Committee of the whole; and about half 
past eight the bill was reported, and the house ad- 
journed, 


In the Senate, on Tuesday, Mr Grundy, from the 
Judiciary committee, reported the bill to abolish im- 
prisonment for debt, with an amendment. After 
some discussion, the bill was laid on the table until 
tomorrow. 


In the House, the subject of the admission of Tex- 
as was resumed, and Mr Adams continued his speech 
until the expiration of the morning hour, in support 
of his motion, when, without finishing his remarks, 
he yielded the floor. 

On motion of Mr Cambreleng the House went in- 
to committee of the whole—yeas 132—and took up 
the Sub-Treasury bill. The bill being read through, 
Mr Cambreleng gave way to Mr Thompson, at his 
request, who moved a substitute. 

Mr Garland, in order to test the sense of the House 
on the merits of the bill, moved to strike out the 
enacting clause. 

Mr Cambreleng proceeded to address the commit- 
tee in support of the bill. He was followed by Mr 
Pickens, who spoke in favor of the bill, and at the 
hour of recess, gave way for a motion to adjourn. 

At the evening session, Mr Pickens concluded bis 
speech, after which the committee rose, and the con- 
sideration ef the Post Route bill was resumed. 


In the Senate on Wednesday, June 20th, the bill 
offered on Monday by Mr Talmadge, relating to im- 
prisonment for debt, was taken up, read a third time, 
and passed. 

After some reports and resolutions were presented, 
the bill authorizing a Joint Commission to explore 
and “run the north eastern boundary of the United 
States, was taken up. After discussion, the bill was 
unanimously referred to the committee on Foreign 
Relations—and the Senate went into an Executive 
session. 

In the House, Mr Adams resumed his speech on 
the subject of the annexation ot Texas. When the 
morning hour had expired, he had not closed his re- 
marks, which will be continued tomorrow. 

Mr Cambreleng moved that the House go into 
Committee of the Whole on the Sub- Treasury Bill. 

The question pending, was the motion of Mr Gar- 
land of Va. to strike out the fiest section of the Rill 
The discussion continued through the remainder of 
the sitting. 

The Senate on Thursday was principally occupied 
in a discussion arising from the presentation by Mr 
Niles of the resolutions of the Legislature of Connec- 
ticut, against the Sub Treasury Bill. 


In the House, Mr Adams centinued his speech on 
the Texas question to the expiration of the morning 
hour. The orders of the day were then called, and 
several bills from the Senate were taken up, and dis- 

osed of. 

The Sub-Treasury Bill was then resumed in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and occupied the remainder of 
the day. 

The Senate, on Friday, after some unimportant 
business, proceeded to the consideration of private 
bills, and a large number were ordered to a third 
reading. The Senate adjourned to Monday. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr Adams con- 
tinued his remarks on the Texas question until the 
expiration of the morning hour, without finishing. 

The consideration of the Sub-Treasury bill was 
resumed, and occupied most of the day. 

The bill to provide fer the better security of the 
lives of passengers in steam vessels was taken up, 
and several amendments were considered aud adopted. 


| Before any final action on the bill, the House ad. 


journed. y 

The question of the annexation of Texas was re- 
sumed, and Mr Adams continued his remarks. 

The 9th of July was, on motion, fixed on as the 
day of adjournment. 

The House, in committee, resumed the consider. 
ation of the Sub-Treasury Bill, which was debated 
at considerable length. 








Loss of the Steam Packet Pulaski.—On Thurs- 
day, the ‘14th instant, the steamer Pulaski, Capt. Du 
bois, left Charleston for Baltimore with about 150 
passengers, of whom abeut 50 were ladies, 

At about 11 o’clock on the same night, while off 
the North Carolina Coast, say 30 miles from land, 
weather moderate and night dark, the starboard boil- 
er exploded with such force as to make a complete 
wreck of the boat. 

Mr Hibbert the first mate, states that about 10 
o’clock at night he was called to the command of the 
boat, and that he was pacing the promenade deck in 
frout of the steering house; that he found himself, 
shortly after, upon the main deck, lying between the 
mast and side of the boat; that upon the return of 
consciousness, he had a confused idea of having 
heard an explosion, something like that of gunpow- 
der, immediately betore he discovered himself in his 
then situation. He was induced, therefore, to rise 
and walk aft, when he discovered that the boat mid- 
ships was blown entirely to pieces; that the head of 
the starboard boiler was blown ovt and the top torn 
open ; that the timbers and plank on the s‘arboard 
side were forced asunder, and that the boat took in 
water whenever she rolled in that direction. 

He became immediately aware of the hdtrors of 
their situation, and the danger of letting the passen- 
gers know that the boat was sinking, before lowering 
the small boats. He proceeded, therefore, to do this. 
Upon dropping the boat he was asked his object, and 
he replied that it was to pass round the steamer to 
ascertain her condition. Beforé doing this, however, 
he took in a couple of men. He ordered the other 
boats to be lowered, and two were shortly put into 
the water, but they leaked so much in consequence 
of their long exposure to the sun, that one of them 
sunk, after a fruitless attempt to bail her. Twenty 
two persons were received into the two boats which 
remained afloat. The Pulaski broke iutos everal pie- 
ces with a dreadful crash, in about 45 minutes after 
the explosion. 

Both boats now insisted upon Mr Hibberd’s direc- 
ting their course to the shore, but he resisted their 
remonstrances, replying that he would not abandon 
the spot until daylight. At about three o’clock in 
the morning they started, in the midst of the wail- 
ings of the hopeless beings who were floating round 
in every direction upon pieces of the wreck, to seek 
land, which was about thirty miles distant. 
pulling about thirteen hours, the persons in both 
boats became tired and insisted that Mr Hibberd 
should land. 


Ot the eleven persons in the mate’s boat, two pas- 
sengers, one of the crew, and the two negro women, 
were drowned, and six gained the shore. Mr. Coo- 
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per and his companions landed in about three hours 
after the first boat, in safety. 

The number saved in these two boats, was seven- 
teen. It since appears that thirty others were taken 
from the floating tragments of the wreck; by a pass- 
ing schooner, and carried into Wilmington, N. C.; 
and thirteen more reached the shore on a piece of 
the wreck. The hope seems to be not unreasonable 
that others still may have been picked up, by pass- 
ing vessels, as several fragments of the wreck, with 
many persons on them, were separated from those 
who have been rescued. 


The Wilmington, N. C. Advertiser makes the fol - 
lowing statements in regard to the cause of this ter- 
rible event. 


We think it highly important to state in the first 
place, that gentlemen of unquestionable character 
and judgment concur in saying the fatal explosion 
was caused by gross negligence on the part of those 
who had the direction of the machinery. Solomon, 
a black waiter op board, who had been once a fire- 
man, states—that a little after 11 o’clock, as he turn- 
ed from the fireroom, he heard the 2d Engineer, who 
was on duty, turn the water-cock, and from the sbrill 
whistle which ensued, he knew that the water had 
gotten too low, and that there was imminent danger. 
Mr Couper, Mr Lovejoy and others gave it as their 
opinion, that the blow-cock had been negligently left 
open—that the boilers had been emptied—which 
alarmed the Engineer and caused him in his fright, 
to fill them suddenly with fresh water. The boiler 
being heated to redness, this body of water was in- 
stantly converted into steam, with an expansive 
force which the sides of the boilers were too feeble 
to resist. Il is further positively stated that during 
the whole passage, to within twenty minutes of the 
catastrophe, the steam guage-cock indicated from 27 
to 29 inches of steam. 


in an article suggested by the loss of the Pulaski, 
the New York American says, 


In the safety of steam ships we have as much con- 
fidence as in that of the best packet ships; but they 
must be steam ships properly constructed—large, 
strong, sufficient both by their form and strength of 
materials to withstand the dangers of the seas, and 
carrying a very little head of steam, Take, for ex- 
ample, the Great Western. We do not doubt that 
a befter and more convenient arrangement of her in- 
terior might easily be made ; but take her hull, and 
‘there you have a staunch, sea-worthy vessel, as like- 
Yy to survive on the ocean as another; then the pres- 
‘sure of her steam power is at the rate of about 4 Ibs 
‘to the square inch, while that of our frail sea steam- 
boats is, probably, from 25 to 30 Ibs. 

Suppose a rent made ina boiler, under a pressure | 
-of 4 Ibs—the steam and water escape through the 
fissure, and any one immediately near it might be 
scalded ; but there could be no explosion—no tear- 
ing away and destroying the frame of the vessel. 
But under a pressure six or seven timesas great, the 
work of destruction is vast and irresistible. And 
what is there te compensate the terrible risk? Sim- 
ply the saving of a few hours time, which when 
saved, we are often at a loss to employ.’ 


inferred from the fact, that the number of associes 
etrangers of the class to which Dr. Bowditch would 
doubtless have been added (4cademie des Sciences) 
is only ten.— Salem Gazette, 


The Legislature of Connecticut have passed an act 
to abolish imprisonment for debt, containing the fol- 
lowing provisions : 


‘Act to abolish imprisonment for debt, and to re- 
peal an act therein mentioned. Whena person who 
has been a resident in the State three months, shail 
be arrested on mesne process, or contract, he may 
require plantiff to take him before a Justice, to take 
the poor prisoner’s oath and be liberated, unless the 
plaintiff shall have made affidavit on the writ that 
defendant has assigned, removed or concealed, or is 
about to dispose of his property to defraud said credi- 
tor, or is about to leave the state.x—2d. The defendant, 
on giving four days notice to the plaintiff, may before 
final judgment apply to the Court to administer to 
him the poor prisoner’s oath, which oath may be 
administered, and execution issue against property 
only.’ 





BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 


The Depository of the Book and Pamphlet Society 
is at the Office of the Christian Register, in Water 
Street, No 19—up stairs. 

It is open to all who may be in want of Unitarian 
Books and Tracts for distribution ; and the Directors 
would inform such persons that they will be suppli- 
ed gratis, on application as above. Besides the 
monthly tracts issued by the Unitarian Association, 
the Depository is supplied with various other treati- 
ses in defence of Liberal Christianity ; and friends at 
a distance who write for them will be promptly sup- 
plied. Address David Reed, Publisher of the Chris- 
tian Register. 





MARRIAGES. 





In this city, on Tuesday evening last, by Rev. Dr 
Sharp, Rev. Howard Malcom, to Miss R. Ann, eld- 
est daughter of Ezra Dyer. 

In this city, Dr Eben Seaver to Miss Mary E, Da- 
vis. 

In West Cambridge, on Sunday evening last, by 
Rev. Mr Damon, Mr William A. Russell, of Charles- 
town, to Miss Harriet, daughter of David Hill, Esq. 
of W.C. 

In Bradford, oa Tuesday last, Mr Daniel Kimball, 
of the firm of Keyes & Kimball, of this city, to Miss 
Charlotte C. Tenney, of B. 

In Lancaster, 15th inst. by Rev. Dr Thayer, Capt. 
Charles J. Wilder to Miss Eliza Carter, both of L. 

In Portland, 17th inst., Mr Thomas Wall to Miss 
Ann Weldron, of Boston. 

In Clinton, La. 30th ult. Professor H. H. Gird, of 
Jackson College, La. to Miss Elizabeth lL. Wheeler, 
ot Worcester, Mass. 








DEATHS. 
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Loweil.—We learn trom the Lowell Courier that 
‘the city government of that place have under consid- 
eration a project for the supply of the inhabitants 
with water, by works at the Pawtucket Falls for 
pumping the water from the Merrimack river, to a 
reservoir on the highlands West of the North School 
House, on School st. From these heights it could 
‘be supplied by pipes to every part ef the city, 





el 





In this city, on Monday, Miss Margaret, daughter 
of Mr Benj. Manners, 43; 22d, Mary Jane, young- 
est daughter of Mr Thomas Stei:bins, 3 yrs. 10 ms: 
Mr Jotham Haven, 79. 

In this city, on Tuesday last, Mrs Jerusha Hay- 
ford, 67. 

In Roxbury, 25th inst. Mr James L. Smith, for- 
merly of Windham, Conn. 58. 

In Cambridge, 11th inst. Mrs Sally Putnam, wife 





The Cherokees.—The Athens Courier of the 9th | 
west. states, on the authority of Major Sennett, Pay- 
master of the Army, just from Fort Cass, that Gen- | 
era! Scott had official information of 4200 Cherokees }| 
being collected, and there was reason to believe that 
by that time 6900 were quietly collected, and that | 
not more than 500 remained uncollected in Georgia. 
In Tennessee they were coming in voluntarily, and | 
the collec tion was to commence in North Carolina | 
and Alabama on the 12th. They appeared to be ‘as | 
perfectly reconciled as the state of the case would | 
admit.’ 


We learn from the Georgetown (D. C.) Advocate 
that at least two hundred thousand bushels of Corn 
have beem shipped from that place since the opening 
of the mavigation this season. The Advocate states 
tha there has fever veen so great a display of ves- 
sels there, as during the last six weeks. Within a 
few days past 10 or [2 large vessels sailed for eastern 
and southern ports, laden with Corn, Flour, &c. 
These are some of the fruits of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal. We hope that another year will not be 
permitted to elapse before the Extension Canal from | 
the Potomac to Baltimore will be in the course of | 
vigorous prosecution. The State ot Maryland, which 
has so libe rally devoted her means to the construc- 
tion of the main work to Cumberland, should never | 
deem that work complete until she canses it to be 
extended to her commercial emporium, from which, 
atter all, lier pecuniary resources are mainly deriv- | 


ed.— Balt. Amer. | 








Famous Wines.—The late sale by M. Thomas &§ 
Son, of Wines belonging to the late Mr T. Butler, | 
was very numerously attended, and the prices paid 
were enormous. Among other transactions, were the 
following. Fifteen demijohas sold at $155 each; | 
one at $150; seven at S437; five at $117 50; tenat 
$110; seventeen at $105; thirteen at $102 50; four 
at SOL. and various other wines at lesser sums. 
One hundred and seventy demijohns were sold,—the 
whole amount of which is upward of fifteen thousand 
dollars. We have made a hurried estimate of the 
valtire of some of these wines,—and find that the 
price, as paid at auction, is at least halt a dollar per 
wine glass of the usual size,—something as it were, 
like molten silver, and affording a plausible image of 
the aurum potabile.— Phil. Gazette. 


Resistance to the law in Mississippi.—It appears, 
says the Louisville Journal, that the citizens of some 
of the Mississippi counties, in which suits are most 
numerous, are determined to defeat the law at all 
hazards. In Landerdale county, on the night pre- 
ceding the time for the opening of the Spring term 
of the Circuit, the Court House was burned down. 
The Judge, unwilling to be thus baffled, determined 
to hold the court in some other building, but the 
Sheriffresigned. The duties then devolved on the 
Coroner, but he too resigned; and the judge was ac- 
taally ot-liged to go home and leave the litigants to 
take care of themselves. 


Grand Electrical Apparatus.—The celebrated 
mineral ogist, Mr. Crosse, of Bristol, England, who 
has devoted many years of his life to scientific pur- 
suits, has probably the most valuable and powerful 
electrical apparatus in the world. That portion ot it 
which he designed for measuring, collecting and op: 
erating, with atmespheric electricity, cost him more 
than £,3000, although most of the mechanical contri- 
vances have been executed by himself. He collects 
it by the aid of wires, insulated by means of glass 
tubes, and extended trom elevated poles to poles, or 
from tree to tree, on his grounds and park. The 
wires are connected with an apparatus in a window 
of his evgan gallery, which may be detached at 
pleasure, when too violent, by simply turning an 
insulsted lever; butat ordinary timesit may be 
conducted to a ball suspended over the great battery. 
which, connected with it, is charged rapidly, and is 
then discharged by means of an universal discharger, 
Sometimes the current is so great as to charge and 
discharge the great battery twenty times a minute, 
with reports as loud as a eannon, which being con- 
tignous, are terrible to strangers, and alarm the whole 
neighborhood ; among which there are many reports, 
about Mr. Crosse’s dealing in thunder and lightning. 
His principal electrical battery is a magnificent one 
of fifty jars, combining seventy-three square feet of 
coating. To charge it requires two hundred and 
fitty vigorous turns of the wheel, snd its discharge 
makes a report as lond as a blunderbuss. It fuses 
and disperses wires of various metals. 


We have been favored with the perusal of a letter 
from abroad, addressed to an intimate triend of the 
late Dr. Bowditch, residing in this city, which states 
—that had this eminent man lived a few weeks Jon- 
ger he would have been numbered among the 
members of the Institute of France. His works had 
been referred to a Committee; inquiries respecting 
him had been made of respectable Americans then 
in Paris; and, indeed, all the preliminaries settled; 
and there was no doubt of his nomination and ap- 
pointment. But within three weeks after this the 
sad news of his death was received. Though this 
appointment would have added little to the fame of 
Dr. Bowditch, yet it were to be wished that the 
Institute had moved a little earlier, since such a 
tribute from such a body would have been gratifying 
to him, and an honor to our country. How rarely 
this distinction is conferred on foreigners may be 





of Mr John Sawin, Jr. 31, 

in Medfield, Mass. 16th inst. of consumption, Mrs 
Nancy Ashton, wife of Josiah V. Ashton, 29. 

In Warwick, R. 1. Dr Christopher N. Greene, 29. 

In Grafton, 24th inst. Mrs Harriet, wife of Rev. 
Edward B. Hall, ot Providence, and daughter of Rev. 
Professor Ware of Harvard University, 36. 
accompanied her husband on au exchange, and was 
suddenly seized with violent disease, which, after a 
few hours of extreme suffering, terminated in death. 
A Wife, a Mother, a Daughter, a Sister, a Friend, 
dutilul and endeared in all the tender and interesting 
relations—an highly accomplished, benevolent and 
evergetic Woman—a Christian, whose light shone 
brightly and meekly through a steadily progressive 
lite—who can estimate her loss to her surviving 
triends, or conceive of her owg Heavenly reward? 

In Wayland, 20th inst. Mr David Baldwin, 48. 

In Portland, 22d inst. Reuben Morton, Esq., one 
of the earliest and most enterprising merchants of 
that city. 

In New Haven, Conn. June 18th, Thomas Hub- 
bard, M. D. Professor of Surgery in the Medical In- 
stitution of Yale College, 63, 

In Norfolk, Va. June 15, Mr William Hale, 47, a 
native uf Beverly, Mass. 

In Louisville, Ky. Mr Hamilton Prince Bartlett, 
28, formerly of Boston. 

In Kinderhook, N. Y. 10th inst. Miss Jane Van 
Buren, sister of the President of the United States, 58. 

In Louisville, Ky. 12th inst. of a disease of the 
heart, Mr Jeffersou Clark, printer, formerly of this 
cily, 38. He wasa strictly honest man—hard-work- 
ing and industrious, and much respected by his ac- 
quatintances. 7 

In Cincinnati, 17th inst. Mrs Sally, widow of the 
late Mr George Jackson, of this city. 

Iu New Orleans, Capt. Nathaniel G. Wild, of this 
city, 30. 

In New Orleans, 4th inst. ot small pox, Mr Jere- 
miah Chapman, of this city, 24; same day, Mary L. 
Chapman, youngest daughter of Mr C, 2 years. 
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MERICAN LIBERTIES AND AMERICAN 

SLAVERY, Morally and Politically illustrated. 
—by S. B. Treadwell. : 

* Pity your countrymen.” 
New supply this day received by the New Eng- 
land Publishers, WEEKS, JORDAN & Co. 
June 36 


POETRY OF TRAVELLING: by Mrs Gilman-- 
New supply this day received by 
June 30 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


r “ALFOURD'S NEW TRAGEDY.—The Athe- 
nian Captive, first acted in Covent Garden only 
thirty days since, published this day by 
jel6 WEEKS, JORDAN & co, 


HE Christian Examiner and General Review. 
Edited by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, of Boston, 
and Rev. James Walker, D. D., of Charlestown. 

The first series et this work, consisting of five vol- 
umes, was published in the five years immediately 
preceding 1829, and with the beginning of that year 
the New Series was commenced, now comprising 
eighteen volumes. These volumes embrace a wide 
range of subjects, and their general character raay 
be inferred, by those who are unacquainted with the 
work itself, frem the following list of the principal 
contributors, 

Rev. William E. Channing, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., of Boston. 

Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, D. D., of Bostom 

Rev. Samuel Gilman, of Charleston, S. C. 

Prof. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D., of Cambridge. 

Rey. John Brazer, D. D., of Salem. 

Rev. Alvan Lamson, of Dedham. 

Rev. Convers Francis, of Watertown. 

Rev. Edmund Q. Sewall, of Scituate. 

Rev. William B. O. Peabody, of Springfield. 

Mr. M. L. Hurlburt, of Philadelphia. ~ 

Rev. Orville Dewey, of New York. 

Rev, Samuel J. May, of Scituate. 

Rey. George R. Noyes, of Petersham. 

Rev. Charles Follen, of New York. 

Rev. Frederic A. Farley, of Providence, R. f- 

Rev. Edward B. Hall, of Providence, R. L. 

Rev. William H. Furness, of Philadelphia. 

Rev. Orestes A. Brownson, of Boston. 

Rey. George Ripley, of Boston. 

Rev, Caleb Stetson, of Medford. 

Rey. William P. Lunt, of Quincy. 

Rev. George W. Burnap, of Baliimore, Md. 

Rev. Frederie H. Hedge, of Bangor, Me. 

Rev. Jason Whitman, of Portland Me. 

Rev. Ephraim Peabody, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, ot Portsmouth, N. Tf. 

Rey. George Putnam, of Roxbury. 

Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, of Boston. 

Prot. Cornelius C Felton, of Cambridge. 

Rev. Thomas B. Fox, ot Newbr ryport. 

Mr Francis Bowen, of Cambridge. 

Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, of Boston. 

Rev. George E. Ellis, of Boston. 

Complete sets of the work may be had of the Pub- 
lishers, 

The Christian Examiner is published in Boston, on 
the first of March, May, July, September, Novein- 
ber, and January, making six numbers in each year. 

Each number will, on an average of the six, con- 
tain 136 pages octavo, and with every third number 
will be given a title-page, table of contents, and in- 
dex, making in all two volumes a year, each contain- 
ing about 408 pages. 

The numbers, if desired, will be sent to any part 
of the United States, subseribers paying postage, and 
taking the risk of conveyance. : ‘i 

The price of subscription is four dollars a year, 
payable on the delivery of the seeond numberof each 
year, and by new subscribers in advance. 

JAMES MUNROE §& CO. 134 Washington st. 
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QARDING. Permanent and transient boarding 
may be obtained at M. DAGGETT’S No. 5 
Brattle Square. 6w m 19 
PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 22 Merchants Row, has con- 
e stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 13 istf 


OARD. A pleasant parlor anda lodging rooia 
adjoining, suitable for one or more gentlemen, 








and centrally situated may be obtained with good . 


board, by applying at the office of the Christian Reg- 
ister. Also at the same place, other pleasant accom- 
modation and board for three ur four geutlemen. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY 
FPXHE Subscriber respectfully mforms the Citizens 

of Boston and its vicinity, that he continues to 
manufacture Trusses of every description, at his 
residence, at the Old Stand opposite 264, No. 305 
Washington Street, Boston. (Entrance in Temple 
Avenue—up stairs.) All individuals can see him 
alone at any time, at the above place. Having had 
eighteen years’ experience, in which he has afford- 
ed relief to 1600 persons for the last three or four 
years, all may rest assured of relief who call and try 
Trusses of his manufacture. He has had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a great number of individuals afflict- 
ed with the most distressing cases of rupture at the 
Charlestown Poor-House, of which his father (Dea. 
Gideon Foster) is now, and has been for more than 
twenty-four years, the keeper; and he is now confi- 
dent he can give every individual relief who may be 
disposed to call on him. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
or less, that have been offered to the public for the 
last twenty years, from different patent manufacto- 
ries, and now continuing to wear those of his own 
manufacture, he is able to decide, after examining 
the rupture, what sort of Truss is best adapted to all 
the different cases that occur. He has on hand as 
good Trusses as can be had elsewhere. Any person 
that purchases a Truss at this establishment, if it does 
not suit, can exchange until they are well suited 
without extra charge. 

J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty differ- 
ent kinds of Trusses among which are all the differ- 
ent kinds similar to those thar the late Mr Jobn 
Beath of this city formerly made, together with the 
Patent Elastic Spring Truss, with spring pads; 
Trusses without steel springs—these give relief in all 
cases of rupture, and ina large portion produce a per- 
fect cure—they can be worn day and night; improv- 
ed Hinge and Pivot Truss; Umbilical Spring Truss- 
es, made in four different ways; Trusses with ball 
and socket joints; Trusses for Prolapsus Ani, by 
wearing which, persons troubled with a decant ot 
the rectum, can ride on horseback with perfect ease 
and safety. Mr F. also makes Trusses for Prolapsus 
Uteri, which have answered in cases where pessa- 
ries have failed. Suspensory Trusses, Knee Caps, 
and Back Boards are always kept en hand. As a 
matter of convenience, and not of speculation, the 
undersigned will keep on hand the following kinds 
trom other manufactories, which they can have; if 
his do not spit them after a fair trial, they can ex- 
change for any of them:—Dr Hull’s; Read’s Spiral 
Truss; Rundell’s do.; Farr’s do.; Salmon’s Ball 
and Socket; Sherman’s Patent; French do.; Marsh’s 
Improved Truss; Bateman’s do.; Shaker’s Rocking 
Trusses ; Heintzleman’s India-rubber Pad, made in 
Philadelphia; Ivory turned Pad Trusses; Stone’s 

do., double and single; also, Trusses for children, of 
all sizes, 

Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
made as good as when new. 

= Ladies wishing for any of these instruments 
will be waited upon by Mrs Foster at their houses 

or at the above place. 

The subscriber makes and keeps on hand Steeled 
Shoes, for deformed and crooked feet, and is doing 
this every week for children and infants in this city, 
and from out of the city. Specimens of his work- 
manship may be seen at the manufactory. 

He likewise intorms individuals he will not make 
their complaints known to any one, except when he 
is permitted to refer to them—it being a misfortune, 
and young persons do not want their cases known, 

That the public may be satisfied of his ability, he 
refers them to the Certificate of Doctor Warren, re- 
ceived more than three years since. 

JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 

Boston, Februay, 1838, 


CERTIFICATE FROM DR. WARREN. 
‘ Boston, Januasy, 7, 1835. 

‘ Having had occasion to observe that some per- 
sons afflicted with Hernia have suffered much from 
the want of a skillfal workman in accommodating 
Trusses to the peculiarities of their cases, I have 
taken pains to inform myself of fhe competency of 
Mr J. F. Foster to supply the deficiency occasioned 
by the death of Mr Beath. After some months of 
observation of his work, I am satisfied that Mr Fos- 
ter is well acquainted with the manufacture of these 
instruments, and ingenious in accommodating them 
to the variety of cases which occur. I feel myself 
therefore called on to recommend him to my profes- 
sional brethren and to the public 7 a pe well 

ted to supply their wants in regard to these impor- 
one the tig " JOHN C. WARREN’ 
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A LONG WHILE AGO. 
BY L. E. L. 


Still hangeth down the old accustomed willew, 
Hiding the silver underneath each leaf, 

So droops the long hair from some maiden pillow, 
When midnight heareth the else silent grief, 

There floats the water lily like a sovereign 
Whose lovely empire is a fairy woeld, 

The purple dragon-fly above it hovering, 


As when its fragile ivory uncurled 
A long while ago. 


I hear the bees in sleepy music winging 
From the wild thyme where they have passed the 
noon ; 
There is the blackbird in the hawthorn singing, 
Stirring the white spray with the same sweet tune; 
Fragrant the tansy breathing from the meadows, 
As the west wind bends down the long green 
grass, 
Now dark, now golden, as the fleeting shadows 
Of the light clouds pass as they wont to pass 
A long while ago. 


There are the roses which we used to gather 
To bind a young fair brow no longer fair ;— 
Ah! art thou mockiug us, thou summer weather, 
To be so sunny with the loved one ?—Where? 
°T is not her voice, —’t is not her step—that lingers 
In lone familiar sweetness on the wind, e 
The bee, the bird, are now the only singers— 
Where is the music once with theirs combined 
A long while ago? 


As the lorn flowers that in her pale hand perished 
Is she who only hath a memory here, 
She was so much a part of us, so cherished— 
So young that even love forgot to fear. 
Now is her image paramount, it reigneth 
With a sad strength that time may not subdue ; 
And memory a mournful triumph gaineth, 
As the slow looks we cast around renew 
A long while ago. 


Thou lovely garden! where the summer covers 
The tree with green leaves, and the ground with 
flowers ; 
Darkly the past around thy beauty hovers— 
The past—the grave of our once happy hours. 
It is too sad to gaze upon the seeming 
Of nature’s changeless loneliness, and feel 
That with the sunshine round, the heart is dreaming 
Darkly o’er wounds inflicted, not to heal, 
A long while ago. 


Ah, visit not the scenes where youth and childhood 
Passed years that deepened as those years went 
by ; 
Shadows will darken in the careless wild wood— 
There will be tears upon the tranquil sky. 
Memories, like phantoms, haunt me while I wander 
Beneath the drooping boughs of each old tree, 
I grow too sad as mournfully I ponder 
Things that are not—and yet that used to be— 
A long while ago, 


Worn out, the heart seems like a ruined altar ; 
Where are the friends and where the faith of yore? 
My cyes grow dim with tears—my footsteps falter— 
Thinking of those whom I can love no more. 
We change, and others change--while recollection 
Would fain renew what it can but recall, 
Dark are life’s dreams, and weary its affection, 
And cold its hopes—-and yet I felt them all, 
A long while ago. 





THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


Mysterious oft it seem to me, 

How I a being came to be, 

Since, through the myriad years gone by, 
Suns rose and set, yet lived not I. 


Streams flowed, birds sung—the earth, the sea 
Were in their motions fixed or free ; 

Each part was portion of a whole— 

Yet waa not I a living soul. 


Of countless millions that have been, 

No record lives, no trace is seen 3 

Yet earth is green, the heavens are blue, 
As they with death had naught to do. 


Ané now I live, and breathe, and move-- 
Life with its wondrous powers to prove ; 
Awake to knowledge of things past, 

In lite—a life not long to last. 


All natures, since the world began, 

Are subject to the mind of man; 
Knowledge in insect, flower, and stone— 
1 Jearn all natures but my own. 


The undiscovered, undefined, 

In regions of the heart and mind, 

Where wing of thought has never soared, 
Realms by the poet unexplored, 


Revolving these—to ear, heart, eye, 
Mysterious seems it man shoul! die ; 
So like a God, in soul supreme, 

Yet evanescent as a dream, 


Days, years, pass on, and I am not— 

Like myriads heretofore forgot ; 

A speck of life, a mound of earth, 

Extinct as I had never birth. 

A leaf now green, now dark, now sear, 

A drop of dew, a human tear, 

A wandering wind that moans, then sleeps, 
A rain drop in the boundless deeps, 


Ages in light sweet flowers will blow 
Above, whilst I am dust below ; 

And ‘joy and beauty hand in hand,’ 
Make Eden of the living land. 


O God! and wilt thou never more 
This life, resumed, again restore ? 
Can that which knows there is a God 
Again be nothing but a clod? 


Great Animator of this dust! 

O breathe in me sublimer trust 

Than that which, grovelling, sinks to steep 
This ending life in endless sleep! 


My bed in dust and deepest night 
Thy word can fill with heavenly light, 
And make the flowers about my grave 
With a triumphant beauty wave. 





THE MAN OF TWO THOUGHTS. 
An equal pace most minds have caught, 
Not one goes slower or faster. 
Think twice—act out your second thought— 
And you become their master. 


% 





FACTS RESPECTING CLOUDS. 

Mr Monck Mason, who, it will be recollect- 
ed, made an aerial excursion to Germany, 
dwells, in his Meronautica, on the discovery, 
that clouds often appear in layers, with clear 
intervening horizontal spaces between them, 
and states, as a general rule, that wherever a 
fall of rain is present, and the sky is entirely 
overcast with clouds, ‘ there will be invariably 
found to exist another stratum of the same bod- 
ies at a certain elevation above the former; 
and, on the contrary, ‘ whenever, with the same 
apparent condition of the sky, rain is altogether 
or generally absent, the aeronaut, upon travers- 
ing the canopy immediately above him, may 
infallibly calculate upon entering into an up- 
per hemisphere, either perfectly cloudless, or 
so far destitute of such bodies as not much to 
interfere with the generai character here bestow- 
ed upon it-’ This cbservation, which, inde- 
pendent of its value in other respects, is an ad- 
dition to the stock of the meteorologist which 
he could never have obtained without the co- 
operation of the aeronaut, may be relied upon ; 
it has been confirmed by the experience of Mr 
Green, throughout a course of nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty ascents, and corroborated by that 
of various other aeronauts, both at home and 
abroad. ° ° Varied as are the po- 
sitions of the clouds, and the forms under which 
they present themselves, the stations which 
they occupy in the realins of space is confined 
enough, and comparatively speaking, but little 
removed above the immediate surface of the 
earth itself. As a general rule, the natural re- 
gion of the clouds may be stated to be a stratum 
of the atmospheres lying between the level of 
the first thousand feet, and that of one removed 
about ten thousand above it. Not but that, oc- 
casionally, clouds may be found that trespass 
very considerably on both sidés of the bounds 
here assigned to them, sometimes penetrating 
in wreaths of mist to the depths of the lowest 
valleys, while, on the other hand, long after the 
aeronaut has passed the other level of these 
fancied limits, some faint indications of their 
existence may still be seen, partially obscuring 
the dark blue vault above him; such excesses, 
however, are by no means frequent, and may, 
in fact, rather be considered in the light of ex- 
ceptions to a rule than as evidences tending to 
impugn its general correctness, ._ - * 
Should the condition of the sky prove to be of 
the nature of that alluded to (where, for in- 
stance, a dense layer of clouds completely in- 
tercept all view of the earth,) the eeronaut will 
probably have an opportunity of observing an- 
other phenomenon connected with the disposi- 
tion of the vapory strata, the beautiful manner 
in which even when under the influence of 
rapid motion, they seem to accommodate them- 
selves to all the variation of form in the sur- 
face of the subjacent soil, rising with its prom- 
inences and sinking with its depressions ; dis- 
playing in short a ‘ counterfeit presentment’ of 
the country over which they lie, and enabling 
the spectator to form, as it were, a sort of phre- 
nological estimate of the character and disposi- 
tion of the material world within. Indeed, I 
have heard Mr Green declare that, with the 
bird’s-eye knowledge of the country his long 
experience has conferred upon him, he has fre- 
quently been able to determine beforehand the 
district into which he was about to descend, at 
times when, from the general concealment of 
the landscape, such information must have been 
otherwise altogether unattainable. ‘T'hat the 
sky is not blue, but ‘ outer darkness,’ and, con- 
sequently, a black vault, is discussed, but we 
have not room for the argument. 





ANECDOTE oF THE Britisa Queen.—The 
following anecdote, highly creditable to the 
persons concerned, was related by one of the 
speakers (the Rey, R. Newton, for the accura- 
cy of which he vouched,) at the annual meeting 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Auxiliary Mission- 
ary Society, held at Liverpool a few days ago. 
A poor but truly pious widow, placed in charge 
of a light-house on the southern coast, had re- 
solved to devote the receipts of one day in the 
year, during the visiting season, to the mission- 
ary cause.—On one of these days, a lady in 
widow’s weeds, and a little girl in deep mourn- 
ing, came to see the light-house. Sympathy 
in misfortune, he supposed, led to conversation, 
and before the unknown visiter took her depar- 
ture, they had most probably mingled their tears 
together. The lady left behind her a sovereign. 
The unusually large gratuity immediately caus- 
ed a conflict in the breast of the poor woman 
as to whether she was absolutely bound to ap- 
propriate the whole to the missionary box or 
not. At length she compromised by putting in 
half-a-crown. But conscience would not let 
her rest. She went to bed, but could not sleep. 
She rose, took back the half crown, put in the 
sovereign, returned to bed, and slept comforta- 
bly. A few days afterwards, to her great sur- 
prise, she received a double letter, franked, and 
opening it she was not more astonished than 
delighted to find 201, from the widow lady, and 
dl. from the little girl in deep mourning. And 
who were that lady and that little girl? No 
other than her Royal Highness, the Duchess 
of Kent, and our present rightful and youthful 
sovereign, Queen Victoria. 


Bell’s Weekly Mess. 





Tue Batre oF ELEVEN HUNDRED Horses. 
Two of the (Spanish) regiments which had been 
quartered in Fuen were cavalry, mounted on 
fine long tailed black Andalusian horses. It 
was impracticable to bring off these horses 
eleven hundred in number, and Romano was 
not a man who could order them to be destroy- 
ed; he was fond of horses himself, and knew 
that every man was attached to the beast which 
had carried him so far and so faithfully, Their 
bridles therefore were taken off, and they were 
turned loose upon the beach, A scene ensued 
which probably never before was witnessed. 
They were sensible that they were no longer 
under any restraint of human power. A gener- 
al conflict ensued, in which, retaining the dis- 
cipline they had learned, they charged each 
other in squadrons of ten or twenty together, 
striking with their fore feet, and biting and 
tearing each other with the most ferocious rage, 
and trampling over those who were beaten down, 
till the shore in the course of a quarter of an 
hour, was strown with the dead and disabled. 
Part of them had been set free on a rising 
ground at a distance; they no sooner heard 
the roar of battle, than they came thundering 
down over the intermediate hedges, and catch- 
ing the contagious madness, plunged into the 
fight with equal fury, Sublime as the scene 
was, It was too horrible to be long contempla- 
ted, and Romano, in mercy, gave orders for de- 


to attempt this, and after the last boats quitted 
the beach, the few horses remaining were seen 
still engaged in the dreadful work of mutual 
destruction.—Southey’s History of the Peninsu- 
lar War, 





Bust of Macenas.—A bust of this noble Ro- 
man, the friend of Virgi! and Horace, and an 
illustrious patron of learning, was found in an 
excavation made by Professor Maurie, at Carso- 
li, the ancient Carsuli, about seventy miles from 
Rome, on the Flaminian Way, in the spring of 
1830, It was of colossal size, of pure Parian 
marble, and perfect in every feature. On be- 
ing cleared of its incrustation, the modelling of 
the work was seen to be of that masculine firm- 
ness, which characterizes the style of the epoch 
of Augustus, excelling in what is called a broad 
manner—the execution that of a master—with 
the greatest severity and grandeur ; the emaci- 
ation by age of the individual represented be- 
ing faithfully preserved. The striking resem- 
blance of the bust—and this is the only bust of 
Mecenas now known to exist—to the gems and 
picture of Mecenas was at once recognized by 
the most eminent antiquaries and learned men 
at Rome.— British Association for the advance- 
ment of Science. 





[From the National gis.] 
COLLECTIONS RELATING TO FASHIONS 
AND DRESS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

By the Rev. Joseph B. Felt. 

[ Continued.] 


GIRDLES AND BELTS. 

At the same time that our civil fathers showed 
their dislike to lace, they did the same against girdles 
and belts wrought with gold and silverthread. These 
were used by both sexes, round the waist, ostensibly 
for the purpose of keeping their clothes tight. The 
girdle was sometimes so made as to carry money 
Thus adapted, it resembled the zone of the Scrip- 
tures, and it has been long used in the East for hold- 
ing up the hyke or robe of both sexes. The preced- 
ing order of Massachusetts Legislature did not have 
tull and perpetual effect. One of our public prints, 
in 1735, speaks of silver girdles, as well known arti- 
cles of attire. They are continued to the present 
time under the name of sash, asa part of military 
uniform for officers, The belt has long prevailed for 
the purpose of carrying some weapon. South re- 
marks,—* Hector was dragged about the walls of 
Troy, by the belt, given him by Ajax.’ But having, 
as previously expressed, not only warlike but other 
uses, it has had its several reigns. About fifteen 
years since, it was resumed by the ladies. It pro- 
gressively reinstated itself in their favor, and be- 
came rather an object of satire, from the variety of 
its texture, and from its width, and the largeness of 
the buckles and clasps with which it was fastened 
At present, its popularity seems to be on the wane. 


CAPS. 

These of woollen, cotten, worsted, velvet, silk, and 
fur have been worn by males from the first settle- 
ment of our country. As seen on the portraits of 
some who helped to lay the foundations of New 
England, they appear to have been composed of black 
silk. Among such likenesses are those of Rev. 
Francis Higginson of Salem, apd others. While a 
few aged gentlemen have appeared with such caps, 
of dark cloth, more of their number are seen with 
those of white. Young men and those of middle life 
seldom have their heads covered with articles of this 
description, nor have they for over a half century, 
nor ever so much as their seniors. Caps, manufac- 
tured from various species of tur and cloth, as well 
as from leather, and serving instead of hats, have 
abounded for the last ten years. Before and after 
1700, ladies, when dressed, would have handkerchiefs 
or fine pieces of cloth thrown over their white lawn 
cap so as to show a little of its border on the top front, 
Such additional articles for the head, would some- 
times be tied in a square knot on the neck, and more 
frequently would fall down the back, over the should- 
ers and the front. In the former case, they fully 
showed the long onde of the cep on the brew, ana 
in the latter merely its sinall tips. These cap cov- 
erings were for the most partot ablack color. They 
had much the appearance of a nun’s head dress. 
Mob caps seem to have been worn, in a greater or 
less degree, from the first emigration to this country. 
The fly cap, put over the high cushions, were quite 
popular before our revolution. It resemdled one 
which was fashionable in the reign of Elizabeth. 
When in its greatest ascension, it must have remind- 
ed spectators, familiar with past history, of those de- 
scribed as follows by Monsieur Paradin in the 14th 
century: ‘ These old fashioned top knots rose an ell 
above the head, pointed like steeples, had long peices 
of crape fastened to the tops of them, which were 
curiously fringed and hung down the back like 
streamers.’ It may not be amiss to relate that Thom- 
as Connecte commenced a crusade against such dress 
in France While his eloquence was heard, multi- 
tudes of ladies brought out their soaring head dresses 
and committed them to the flames, as the hearers of 
Paul did their books of magic at Ephesus. Though 
none are engaged in such a Mission as Connecte’s in 
our country, yet the caps of yankee ladies came down 
as the altitude of their cushions diminished. 


TURBAN, TIRE, OR TIARA, 

This has always been more or less worn by our 
females. It seems to have been adopted by Europe 
from eastern nations, where it has been known for 
many centuries. In reference to it, Shakspeare 
says :— 

‘ There is her picture ;—let me see.— 
It I had such a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely, as is this of hers.’ 


RUFFLES, 

Though these, of a white color, were formerly 
synonymous with ruffs, which were worn round the 
neck, yet, in the present sense, we speak of them as 
used for the arm and breast. As either single or 
double, they were abundantly seen on both sexes 
during the long period that short sleeves prevailed. 
They varied from wide to narrow as fashion dictated. 
While appearing on the arm or at the wrist of males 
both young and old, they did not fail to show them- 
selves, of considerable longitude, out of their wais- 
coats at the breast, as purposely left unbuttoned. At 
the same period, they were often beheld, as they 
have been more or less since, around the tops, of 
ladies’ gowns. Ruffles have ever been worn by 
children of the more wealthy and even of others, as 
an ornament tospread over the top part of the jackets 
of boys, or to border the upper part of the gewns of 
girls. Though it is about forty years since they were 
dispensed with by gentleman at the wrist, as an ap- 
pendage inconvenient for industrious habits, still 
they have never been so much laid aside as a portion 
of male attire for the bosom. 


PATCHES, 

These were invented in the reign of Edward VI., 
who died in 1553, by a lady, who was thus assisted 
to hide a wen, which had occasioned to her no small 
share of mortification. From this, however absurd 
it may seem, persons of both sexes, with skins un- 
blemished and fair as the pulse fed companions of 
Daniel, would parade black patches on their faces, 
and regard them as giving to their countenance a 
more beautiful aspect. Such a custom prevailed in 
New England till halfa century since. It gave rise 
to the expression, beauty spots, which is sometimes 
uttered on humorous eceasions. Ithas chiefly given 
court plaister its popularity even to this time as a 
covering for any real or pretended pestule on the skin. 
The Belinda of Pope is made to say :— 

‘ This the morning omens seemed to tell— 
Twice from my trembling hand, the Patch box fell.’ 
UMBRELLA, 

This, at first sight, may hardly seem to come 
among our habiliments. But as we carry it for shel- 
ter, if not for ornament, as we do our hats, it lays 
some just claim for admission to be classed with them. 
The umbrella was not known to the primitive inhab- 
itants of this country. If caught in a shower or ex- 
posed to a summer’s sun, they had no such conve- 
nient covering. The umbrella appeared in the East 
long before its introduction to Europe and America. 
[It is mentioned by M. de la Loubere, envoy from 
France to Siam, in 1687, as then having been worn 
by the Siamese. He relates that our umbrella, of 
only one round covering, was accounted there the 
least honorable, and was used by the Mandaring while 
their sovereign had several rounds, like so many 
umbrellas above cach other on one handle. It is 
well that Providence has kindly cast owr lot, in a 





land and under a government where frivolous and 





About 1712, Gay thus mentions the article in view, 
as existing in England, and of course, it was used 
here, for our country followed that just as much as 


an imitative daughter follows the dress of her fash- 
ionable mother :— 


‘ Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise, 

Detended by the riding-hood’s disguise, 

Or underneath the umbrella’s oily shed, 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread.’ 
The umbrella, however, was not much worn by our 
ancestors before the jeace of independence, and 
when owned it was kept with far greater care than 
at present. I have heard of an aged lady, who, when 
young, purchased an umbrella which was found in 
her drawer after she died, though it had been her 
companion on all occasions of making as respectable 
appearance as her neighbors. It is not till within 
thirty-five years, that every family in comfortable 
circumstances, had one or more of such an article. 
Small ones, denominated Parasols came into notice 
forty years past. Though umbrellas had formerly to 
combat with the prejudice of being rather unmanly, 
and many of the more sturdy sex would rather have 
a wet or scorched head, than to be seen with them, 
yet they have mostly outlived such opposition, and 
are readily carried by males as well as females, as a 
healthy guard against heat and wet. 

(To be continued.) 





Steam Carriages on Common Roads.—A very 
able Committee of the House of Commons decided, 
in 1832, that steam carriages could be propelled with 
considerable velocity on common roads, with perfect 
safety, and could ascend the steepest hills without 
the aid of horses, * * * There is no doubt that 
steam carriages, on the common roads, are under 
pertect control, are the safest steam machines ever 
used, are to be propelled at great velocity, are capa- 
ble of ascending the loftiest hills, and of being regu- 
lated in their speed down any descent. They are 
not to be stopped by snow which is not high enough 
to cover the engines ; and even in that case, a prop- 
er front would open a passage where horses could 
not work. In weather like that which now prevails, 
the road is superior for locomotive carriages to rail- 
ways, as they present as hard a fulcrum with as 
much more surface friction as to allow the engines 
to work with the greatest effect. In summer they 
make no dust; in winter they can be kept at any 
required temperature; as the fire is behind, no ashes 
can come in contact with the passengers, as on the 
railways; the motion is the easiest known, and there 
is less noise than ina common carriage. Can any 
mechanic or reflecting man doubt, that those vehi- 
cles will not soon be placed on the roads? As soon 
as coach-masters, inn-keepers, and the proprietors of 
property onthe common roads feel the injury that 
must ensue if the whole transit is diverted from them 
to the railways, they will come forward and support 
the application of steam mechanical power for car- 
riage of persons and goods. Where the roads are so 
soft (which is the worst condition they can present 
to a steam carriage) as to retard the required veloci- 
ty they will be made hard; where the hills are very 
steep they will be lowered, though that is by no 
means necessary; and where rough they will be 
made smooth. The concrete road of which there 
isa specimen beyond Lower Grosvenor-place, towards 
Vauxhall bridge, is, taking into consideration every 
circumstance, superior toa railway for practical pur- 
poses. On a well made road, consisting of hill and 
dale and level, a steam carriage will go at twenty 
miles an hour, carrying thirty persons and the usual 
quantity of luggage either on the vehicle or in a 
covered cart behind. The average number of per- 
onss who go on a train on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line is sixty, and, generally, a second engire 
is required to assist their ascent up the ‘inclined 
plane :’ it follows mercantilely speaking, that there 
is little or no difference between the railway car- 
riage and the vehicle destined to run on the common 
roads. When the expense of the railway and all its 
appendages are brought into the calculation, the bal- 
ance is decidedly in favor of the common road. 








Indian Relics.—A mound in this city has been 
partially opened this week, and our citizens are pick- 
ing up beads, arrow points, stone knives, and various 
other instruments and ornaments. One skeleton has 
been discovered entire, and portions of others. On 
counting the grains of the stump of a tree that stands 
upon the top of the mound, it appears that this tree 
must have been about one hundred and fifty years 
vid. U hao been cut down about sixteen years. We 
suppose that this ancient receptacle of the dead must 
have been formed about two hundred years ago.— 
Ohio City Argus. 





A fatal riot recently occurred near Canterbury. 
An insane persen calling himsell Sir William H. H. 
Courtenay led the rioterson. This character is men- 
tioned as having had very persuasive powers of 
eloquence. In 1833 he paid a visit to Canterbury, 
and was known there at that time as an eccentric 
individual. Anelection for Parliament having come 
on, he setup asa candidate. Eventually he was 
indicted for perjury in advocating the cause ofa 
party of smugglers on the Kentish coast, He was 
tried and sentenced to transportation, but his punish- 
meut was commuted to confinement in an institution 
for the insane. After four years he was released on 
security being given for his good behavior. On be- 
ing set at liberty he collected a mob and inflamed it 
with his harangues. <A detachment of soldiery was 
called out to quell it, and Sir William on encounter- 
ing the troops deliberately shot the Lieutenant, and 
he was shot in turn. Eleven persons were killed 
and ten wounded, some of them supposed desperately, 
The riot exceeds in the brutish dispositions and mis- 
erable credulity of those engaged in it, any thing of 
the kind known in this country.— Eng. paper. 





HAMBERS’ EDINBURG JOURNAL—pub- 
lished weekly at $2 per annum. 

209,000 copies of this work are sold every week in 
Great Britain alone. Prospectus and specimen can 
be seen at the Periodical Bookstore of 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO. 

147 Washington st. 


NEW BOOKS. 
LITER TWIST, or the Parish Boy’s Progress. 
Sketches by Boz, illustrated by Cruikshank. 
Memoirs of Sir William Knighton, Bart. 
For sale by H. P. NICHOLS §& CO. 147 Wash- 
ington street. je23 





je23 








OUNG LADIES AND YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN.—Sketches of Young Ladies and Young 
Gentlemen, by Quiz; with six illustrations by Phiz, 
and original sketches Tiz, Riz, and Biz. 
Just received and for sale by H. P. NICHOLS & 
co. je23 


TALES OF THE DAY, PART 4. 
UBLISHED THIS DAY, Part 4 Tales of the 
Day, with an I}lustration. 
Contents—Nicholas Nickleby, Part 2. 
The Last of the Stage Coachmen. 
The Leg, from the German, 
Also, Parts 1, 2, and 3, containing 
Nicholas Nickleby 
The Reconciliation 
The Romance of a Key Hole 
The Conveyance Company 
Old Madelaine 
A Night of Terror 
Taken from Blackwood, Bentley, Frazer, New 
Monthly, and other Magazines—price 12 1-2 cents 
a Part, or $1 a volume of more than 400 pages S8vo, 
H. P. NICHOLS & CO, 








__Jje23————SsédAT-: Washington street. 
NEW BOOKS. 
EMOIRS of Sir Wm Knighton, Bart. G. C. H. 


Keeper of the Privy Purse, during the reign of 

George IV. By Lady Knighton. 

American Slavery and American Liberties. by 
S. B. Treadwell, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sketches, by Boz, illustrated by Cruikshanks 

Oliver Twist, cheap edition. 

Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the Universe 

Horey’s Letters from the West Indies 

Ticknor’s Exposition of Quackery in Medicine 

Just published, and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. je23 


OETRY of Travelling in the United States, by 
Mrs Gilman 
The Athenian Captive, by Talfourd 
Vegetable Diet, by Dr Alcott 
Abolitionism Exposed, by W. W. Sleigh, F.R.C.S.L. 
Sketches of Young Ladies and Young Gentlemen, 
by Quiz, with six Hlustrations Phiz, and other 
Shetches, Tiz, Riz, and Biz— 
With all other new works, received and for sale 
at the Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington street, by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO. je23 


NGLISH BIBLES.—A variety in fine bindings, 
for sale at TICKNOR’S. m26 











Bie published, and for sale at the Bookstores of 
B. H. GREENE, J. MUNROE & CO, and 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

A History of the Corruptions of Christianity. By 
Joseph Priestley, L. L. D.—in some parts abridged, 
with Appendices, by A. A.L. 

‘ Didst not thou sow good seed in thy field ?— 

then hath it tares ” 

This work has been long out of print. It is pub- 
lished in the present style, and form, (the three 
first parts in full, and the others, less important, 
abridged) in order to render it accessible to other 
persons besides scholars and critics, and to give it a 
diffusion amongst laymen who are interested in the 
great questions of theolgy. It is * a book of facts, not 
merely the statement of opinions,’ and ‘all are here 
furnished with a storehouse of invaluable materials 
for making up independent judgements of their own 
on the subjects discussed.’—In one volume. 

{7 Subscribers, for convenience, may receive 
their copies of B. H. GREENE. 

6w 


FOR SALE, 

HE PROSPECT-HILL FARM in Middletown, 

R. I. This is one of the most pleasant situations 
that the eye can view on Rhode Island; it is about 
one mile from Newport line, on the main road; it 
contains about 80 acres of first rate land, enclosed in 
17 lots,with stone walls, and 31 gates made of yel- 
low pine and several iron gates with granite stone 
posts. The farm is well watered by springs in 10 
lots, some of which are never known to fail. There 
is a beautiful grove consisting pf a great number of 
wood trees, and one of the handsemest Orchards on 
the Island, containing 20 diflerent kinds of the best 
selection of fruit trees the country can afford, with 
hundreds of Sycamore trees. A well of water near 
the door washes equal to rain water. The House is 
two stories high, of a good size and well finished, 
stone Barn, Cribb, Carriage House, Summer House, 
Sheep House, Workshop, and every other conven- 
ience necessary. 

Apply to Capt. BORDEN WOOD, Newport. 
BENJ. BROWN, Esq., Portsmouth. 
HENRY BASTOW, Esq., New York 
MR. DAVID REED, Boston 

Newport, R. I. Feb. 20th, 1838. 
FOR SALE, IN BRIGHTON, A BOARDING. 

SCHOOL ESTABLISHMENT. 

fINHE Subscriber, having, for several months past, 

been afflicted with a brenchial difficulty, which 
has nearly deprived him of the use of his voice, and 
finding no immediate prospect of relief, but ina 
change of business, has been induced by the advice 
of friends and eminent physicians, to relinquish his 
profession as a Teacher, and now offers his situation 
for sale; which consists of a large dwelling-house. 
fitted up for the accommodation of boarders, an acad- 
emy of ample size, and fifteen acres of valuable land, 
well stocked with choice fruit. 

The School has enjoyed a very liberal share of pub- 
lic patronage during the last eight years, which, so 
faras the‘Subscriber’s influence extends, will be trans- 
ferred to his successor. It is situated about one third 
of a mile south of the village, and perfectly retired, 
being separated from it by a beautiful grove. Ifpre- 
ferred, the buildings will be sold with but parto 
the land. Possession given on the Ist of April next. 
Terms liberal. 

If not sold by Ist of March, it will be to let. 

JONAS WILDER. 
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Brighton Jan. 17, 1838, 


ISAAC R. BUTTS, 
OOK AND JOB PRINTER, No. 2 School st., 


Boston. 





I. R. B. has for sale a large variety of Type, not 
half worn, Chases, Imposing Stones, &c. &c. which 
will be sold low. tf. apl4 


GREENWOOD'’S HYMNS. 
W. PALMER & CO. have just] published the 
twenty-third edition of ‘4 Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. 
W. P. GREENWOOD. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns has been 
universally approved, by all persons who have ex- 
amined it; and has given great satisfaction where it 
has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the book is in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, 
(Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood ;) Hollis street Society 
(Rev. J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Rob- 
bins;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
erat St. Society (Rev. Dr Channing;) Boston.— 
Cambridge, East Cambridge, Cambridge Port, Rox- 
bury, Milton, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield, Wa- 
tertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowell, Lex- 
ington, Newburyport, Scituate, Sandwich, Sher- 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, 
Hingham, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Bed- 
ford, Ipswich, Greenfield, Beverly, Mass.—Ports- 
mouth, Walpole, V. H. Portland, Hallowell, Augus- 
ta, Bangor, Castine, Me.—Hartford, Conn.—Provi- 
dence, Newport, R. J.—Brattleboro’ Vt.-—-Rich- 
mond, Va.—Savannah, Geo.—Mobile, 4la.— Alton, 
Ill.—and many other places in New England and 
the Southern and Western States. 

The book has lately been enlarged by the addition 
of about sixty Hymns. Societies or Clergymen wish- 
ing to examine it will be supplied with a copy gra- 
tis, by applying to the Publishers, Boston, 131 
Washington St. (up stairs.) 3 








CHANDELIER FOR SALE. 
OR SALE a good second hand Chandelier suita- 

. ble for a Meeting-house or large Hall. 

Also, two large Stoves, and seventeen hanging 
Lamps, the above articles will be sold low, (as they 
belong to a Society that have no further use for them,) 
on application to Sam]. Smith, at the Courier office 
No. 4, Congress square, or to Moses Mellen, 38 Union 
street. t n1s 





NEW EDITION OF ALCOTT’S MOTHER 
IN HER FAMILY. ; 
EVEN hundred copies of this last and most prac- 
tical and popular work have been sold in two 
weeks. 

This work has received universal approval from 
the press, and is already used with great approbation 
in a large number of families, where it will be found 
one of the most useful works published. 

jelé WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


NOYES’S JOB. 
te day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO.,a New Translation of the bouvk of Job, 

corresponding in size and style with the Translations 
of the Psalms, and Prophets, by the same author. 

*No translation has appeared in England, since 
that of Isaiah by Lowth, which can sustain a com- 
parison with that of the Book of Job, by Mr Noyes. 
With some slight exceptions, this latter is very much 
what we could wish it to be.\—<Spirit of the Pil- 
grims. 

‘We have not seen any translation of the book of 
Job, with which the public ought to be satisfied, 
unless it be this.’--Chr. Examiner. 





june 9 


‘DOETRY OF TRAVELLING. This day receiv- 
ed. The Poetry of Travelling in the United 
States, by Caroline Gilman, with additional Sketch- 
es, by a few fiiends; and a week among Autographs; 
by Rev. 8. Gilman. 
‘The Traveller delighteth in the view 
Ot change and choice, of sundry kind of creatures 
To mark the habits, and to note the hue 
Of far-born people, and their sundry natures, 
Their shapes, their speech, their gait, their looks, 
their features. 
Breton’s Longing of a Blessed Heart. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington st. j 16 











A TEACHER WANTED. 
TEACHER is wanted to take charge of an Ac- 
ademy in the Country. A good situation is pre- 

sented. Enquire at the office of the Christian Re- 
gister, Boston. 8wis ap 21 








4 A. U. A. 
HE Tractsof the American Unitarian Association 
furnished in sets or numbers, by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO. No. 134 Washington st. tf m12 


EW BOOKS, June 23.—Seven Sketches from 
our Parish, by Boz, with engravings by Cruik- 

shank, No’s I, 2 and 3. 

Cheap edition of Oliver Twist. 

Memoirs of Sir William Knighton, by Lady 

Knighton. 

Sketches of Young Ladies and Young Gentlemen, 

by Quiz; with Original Sketches by Biz, Riz and 

Tiz. This day received by WEEKS, JORDAN & 

CO. 121 Washingten st. j 23 


ARKER’S Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Journal of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, under the direction of the A.B.C.F.M. 
&e. &c. By Rev. S. Parker. This day received by 











WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 121 Washington st. 
j 23 
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E TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN 4. 
, MERICA.—Democracy in America, by Alex. 
is de Tocqueville,—Avocat a la Cour Royale de Pa. 
ris, &c &c. Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. with 
an original Preface and Notes, by John C. Spencer 
Counsellor at Law. This day published by ' 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
This work has passed through six editions in Paris 
three in London, and has already had an extensive 
circulation in this country, being the most philoso- 
phical work on our institntions yet published, 
jel6 


ERIODICALS.—London Quarterly for A pril— 

Edinburgh Review for April, containing three 
Speeches of Lord Brougham, upon Slavery, Negro 
Apprenticeship, and the Slave Trade—Bentley’s 
Miscellany, by Boz, illustrated by Cruikshank, con- 
taining part of Oliger Twist—Ladies’ Companion for 
June—Musenm for June—Spirit of the Magazines 
—Annals of Education— American Monthly Maga. 
zine—Lady’s Eook for June. 

je9 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


... .NEW NOVEL. 
HE Squire, a Novel by the Anthor of * Agnes.- 
Serle, &e. For sale at TICKNOR’S. 

june 16 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

To Instructors of Primary and High Schools. 
HE Author of American Popular Lessons offers 
to Instructors a series of reading books, design. 
ed for the use of Schools. These books are intended 
not merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but 
to suggest an intelligent method of instruction in 
preference to one merely mechanical. They attempt 
to communicate something of the knowledge of na- 
ture, to instil the principles of a right conduct from 
the earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, 
and to form a just literary taste. The books are :— 


Melee 3g, 9 . 

. Introduction to Popular Lessons. 

. American Popular Lessons. 

Primary Dictionary. 
Progressive. 

. Sequel to Popular Lessons. 

. Tales from American History. 

. Poetry for Schools, 

. Grecian History. 

. English History. 

. Biography for Schools. 

10. Elements of Mythology. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the youngest class of learners. Its les- 
sons are exceedingly plain, and systesatically de- 
signed to please and inform children. It is illustratd 
ed by numerous cuts. This book is approved by the 
Public School Society of New York, and is used in- 
their Schools. 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive to the 
Introduction, and carries forward the learner toa fur- 
ther knowledge of the elements of morality, the nian- 
ners of men, and the habits of animals. American 
Popular Lessons has been extensively used for many 
years in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words 
in common use. Itis intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful 
as any book in the series. 

Sequel to Popular Lessons, isa first book of history. 
It regards history as a great lesson of morality, and 
constantly suggests the distinction between right and 
wrong. 

Tales trom American History, form Nos. 9, 10, 11 
of Harpers’ Boy’s and Girl’s Library ; the severa, 
volumes form an entire serise, and may be used sep- 
arately and singly, or in succession. No. 9. embraces 
the important history of Maritime Discovery, and the 
Life of Columbus. This work is strongly recommend- 
ed by the besf judges of elementary books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a briefsystem of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the 
American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws, and institutions of the Greeks, 
tugether with the Geography of Greece; itis illustrat- 
ed by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspicu- 
ous details, to show. the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

Biography for Schools. This work is intended to 
furnish a series of virtuous examples from real life, 
by means of which young persons may be instructed 
in right action, by the genuine consequences of right 
and honorable conduct. 

Elements of Mythology. This work has been 
found highly useful in classical education. 

These Bcoks invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense, 
they greatly extend the common course of education. 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and ot a durable fabric. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ngton street. tf sept 16 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
OR sale by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 121 
Washington street. 

Democracy in America, by Alexisde Tocqueville 
—Avocat ala Cour Royale de Paris, &c. &c. Trans- 
lated by Reeve, Esq.—with an original preface and 
notes, by John C. Spencer, Counsellor at Law, 8vo. 

Memoir of Mrs Sarah Louisa Taylor: or an illus- 
tration of the work of the Holy Spirit, in awakening, 
renewing, and sanctifying the Heart, by Lot Jones, 
A. M., New York City. 

The unpublished Letters and Correspondence cf 
Mrs Isabella Graham—selected and arranged by 
Mrs Bethune, her daughter. 

Lite and select discourses of Rev. S. H. Stearns. 

Travels in Europe, by Dr Fisk—Engravings. 

The Poetry of Travelling in the United States, by 
Caroline Gilman, with additional Sketches, by a tew 
friends—and a week among Autographs, by Rey. S. 
Gilman, 12mo. 

Ministry at Large in Boston. 

Vegetable Diet, by Dr Alcott. 

Union: or the Divided Church made one, by the 
Rev. John Ha:ris, author of Mammon. 

Treatise on Medical Philosophy, by C. Ticknor, 
author of the Philosophy of Living, 12mo. 

Boston Common, or Rural Walks. 
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This day published by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 
134 Washington street. je 23 


NV INISTRY AT LARGE. The Principles and 
1 Results of the Ministry at Large, in Boston, by 
Joseph Tuekerman. ' 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CQ. Boston Bookstore 134 Washington st. j 16 


FFICE of the American Unitarian Association 
No. 134 Washington, opposite School Street. 
tf m 12 
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NEW BOOKS. 
RAVELS in Europe, by Wilbur Fiske, D. D. 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. 
Vegetable Diet by Dr Alcott 
Lite of Rev. Samuel H. Stearns 
Atlantic Steam ships 
Coopers Italy 2 vols: 12 mo. 
Jane Lomax a mothers Crime 2 vols 12 mo. 
Ministry at Large in Boston by Dr Tuckerman. 
Noyes’s New Translation of Job. 2d ed. 
Sketches of Martha’s Vineyard &c. &c, 
Woman as she should be, new ed. 
Foreign Tour by President Humphrey 2 vols. 
Devotiors at Home. 
Victims of Gaming 
The Mother in her Family 
The Robber by James 
Pricstley’s Corruptions of Christianity 
Lockharts Lite of Scott, 7 vols. 
Sherwoods Works vol 15 
Turners Sacred History, vol. 3d. 
Athenian Captive by Talfourd 
Poetry of Travel by Mrs Gilman 
Received and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
co. june 16. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Eprror. 

TeRMs.— Three Dollars, payable in six months 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

1? No subscription discontinued, except at the 
ee of the publisher, until all arrearages 4/¢ 
paid. 

All communicatons, as well as letters of busines$ 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addres* 
ed to Davsp Reep, Boston. 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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